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TO-DAY. 


Mr. Herbert Welsh’s lecture, in the course provided 
zenship, is given in full in this number of Tat CoOMMON- 


WEALTH. Wecommend itas excellent and instructive 


interesting delivery inthe Old South last Monday even- 
ing. Mr. Welsh, who is widely known as the Secretary 
of the Indian Rights Association, is perhaps the best- 
informed man in the country on this subject, and his 
statement of the history, the progress and the present 
towards 
valuable because of its 


civilization and citizenship is 





The great*question of how to ; peovitie rapid transit 
for the 850,000 people living within the circle of ten 
miles radius from Boston Citv Hall receives much light 
Transit Commis- 
sioners, but does not receive a conclusive and satisfac- 
tory answer. The report itself isan admirable piece of 
It ought to 
an idea of the 
necessities and theconditions of the community in whic 


And when one has read it he is ready to admit that the 


none too ex- 


to-day, for the permanent needs of the next 
generation. The report, indeed,'tskes a long look ahead. 
| It offers no makeshifts, but a radical reconstruction of 
the city which shall adapt it to expansion and growth in 
The question which recurs, however, is 
| whether an enterprise of this magnitude is necessary; 
| whether we should undertake to remodel the city at one 
| stroke, or take other means of adapting our resources to 
present necessity and await developments. It is not 
altogether a question of cost. Twenty-eight millions of 
dollars would be well expendedif that were all andif it 
would bring to the metropolitan district of Boston the 
relief which is sought. Itis rather the question whether 
a less far-reaching scheme, some intimation of which 
is given in the separate report of Mr. Richardson, is 
not the wiser. But we shall hear enough of this in the 
weeks to come. 





The Museum of Fine Arts intends holding an exhibi- 
tion of the works of John and Seth Wells Cheney, some 
time during the coming season, to last about six weeks, 
and the Director of the Museum asks the loan of produc- 
tions by these artists for this purpose. The circular in 
which this request is preferred states that the works of 
Seth Wells Cheney, principally crayon portraits, are of 
interest not only as the production of an American 
artist, but also locally and historically, as illustrating a 
certain period. The proposed exhibition cannot fail to 
have an educational value. The sixteenth annual report 
of the Trustees, now issued, gives an interesting account 
of the work of the Museum‘during the past year. 





A report on the subject of State Commissions was 
presented to the Legislature the other day from the 
special committee appointed last year to consider the 
advisability of changes in the manner of organization 
and administration. This report is to some extent in- 
structive, but it would call for little notice were it not for 
the fact that the single instance in which recommenda- 
tion is made that a commission shall be abolished is that 
of the Province Laws. This is an unfortunate recommen- 
dation. It is unnecessary to speak at length of the rea- 
sons given by the committee for advising the change, 
except to say that such force as they might have is 
weakened by evidence of a feeling of irritation and ap- 
parent hostility toward the present Commissioner. It 
will be remembered that a determined and malicious at- 
tack was made upon Commissioner Goodell two years 
ago, with the avowed purpose of driving him out of office. 
The inspiring cause of this attack was only too evident, and 
}1t may be said that it was entirely creditable to Mr. 
Goodell. It would be wrong to attribute any such 
motive to thecommittee making the report’ at this time, 





ralty, 


SINGLE COPIES 
FIVE CENTS. 


tions advanced seem to be directed otitis | the man rather 
than against the office. The recommendation of the com} 
mittee is that the publication of the Province Laws be 
turned over to the Secretary of State. The work un- 
doubtedly would be well done by Mr. Olin, who has 
experience and knowledge in such matters. But the loss 
of the services of Mr. Goodell in this capacity, to which 
he has devoted the learning, the research and the labor of 
years, would be irreparable. The best interests of the 
work require that it shall remain in the hands of one 
peculiarly competent man, rather than be transferred to 
an elective officer of the state who may be changed from 
year to year according to the c aptice of the popular vote. 


On another page we publish the meu of the Massa- 
chusetts Society forthe Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
for contributions in aid of the extension of the great and 
beneficent work in which it is engaged. It is impossible 
to speak too warmly in praise of the work of this Society ; 
nor is there another among the many benevolent organi- 
zations of this city and state which appeals more directly 
to the hearts of our people. It not only aims to lessen 
innocent suffering, but to save for good citizenship 
young lives that must go to wreck but for some such help. 
The appeal which Mr. Andrew sends out in the name of 
the board of directors gives some information of what 
this Society has done and what it is desired that it shall 
do. It would take a volume to tell all, 





The House of Representatives at Washington did not 
do a creditabie thing when it passed the Chinese Exclu- 
sion bill. We have already referred to the character of 
this bill as related to our treaty agreements with China. 
It is nothing less than a bold and offensive denial of the 
obligation of these agreements—a notice, not only to 
China but to the whole world, that the pledged word of 
the nation is not of binding force. This is something 
which the American people cannot afford to permit; and, 
fortunately, the bill which commits our government to 
such conduct has yet to pass the Senate, where it is to 
be hoped it will be killed. Itis no excuse to say that 
the law now, in existence is also in violation of the treaty. 
That is only to say that because we are not ready to 
repent and make amends for breaking our wordonce, we 
are justified in breaking it againin a yet more offensive 
manner. Nor, on the other hand, is it needful or profita- 
ble to discuss the commercial disadvantages that must 
follow the establishment of the policy indicated in this 
bill. The cessation of trade relations with China, the 
withdrawal of diplomatic officers, the probable expulsion 
of missionaries—these really are minor considerations in 
comparison with the greater matter of the loss of 
national integrity. The only way in which this matter 
can be approached while maintaining our seif-respect is 
by treaty arrangement. If the exclusion of Chinese ig 
necessary, let it be accomplished in that way, not by 
laws which insult the moral sense of the people. 





The latest Census Bulletin gives the figures of popu- 
lation in New England, by which it appears that the 
number of inhabitants is 4,700,745, an increase of 690, 
216 in ten years. As regards sex, males continue to 
increase in excess of females; and as to nativity, the 
foreign-born numbe1 less than one in four. 


That provision of the ina sasincidiiilahiait bill which 
looks to the employment of officers of the regular army 
as Indian agents has been approved by both houses of 
Congress, and there is little doubt now that it will become 
law. Reference is made to this reform in Mr. Herbert 
Welsh’s lecture on Indian Citizenship which is printed on 
thethird page of this number. There is little doubt 
that, properly and judiciously administered, this law will 
effect a radical change for the better in the Indian ser- 
vice. It offers relief from those evils of administration 
which Mr. Welsh pictures so vividly as interfering with 
the advancement of the Indians in civilization; and if 
honestly carried out it will finally result in divorcing the 
service entirely from politics. There are other consid- 
erations, of course, which Mr. Dawes advanced in his 
strong opposition to the measure. But, all things con- 
sidered, it may be said that the proposed change in the 
selection of Indian Agents promises well for ths ser- 











for it is composed of honorable men; but yet the objec- 





vice and for the Indians themselves. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 
Arru. 9. ‘The dumb man’s borders still increase.” 
William Morris. 
Arnit 10. ‘*Penitence is a necessity sometimes, but 

should never be made a luxury.” 

Arr. ll. Matthew on Kitty: 

‘‘Be to her virtues very kind, 

Be to her faults a little blind, 

And clasp your padlock on her mind.” 
Arnit 12. Kitty on Matthew: 

‘Be to his virtues very kind, 

Be to his faults a little blind, 

And clasp your padlock on his mind.” 


Arn 13. For preachers —and others: ‘‘When your 
sermon is finished, leave out the introduction and omit 
the conclusion.” 

Arnit 14. Grandfather’s rule: ‘‘Never quarrel witha 
porter.” 

Apnit lh ‘To be perfect, there is no need to do 
singular things. What is needed is to do common things 
singularly well St. Francis de Sales. 

SEVENTY YEARS. 
It is the wish of the Staff of Tut COMMONWEALTH to 


add the!r congratulations to those which their Chief ts 
receiving from a multitude of good friends. And what 
place is so appropriate as that in which now for nearly 
two years he has spoken to the readers of this [journal 
each week in the ‘leader’ over his familiar signature. 

The Staff therefore, for this once, usurp ths place of 
the Chief aad address hin, as he is accustomed to ad- 
dress the constituents of Tar COMMONWEALTH, from the 
vantage ground of the head of the paper. 

There are no congratulations, perhaps, more sincere 
thau such as come from associates in the same work; 
and certainly those which the Staff of THe ComMmon- 
WEALTH offer their Chief ought to have the value which 
comes of an appreciative knowledge of what Dr. Ha'e 
has dose and has been for this journal, and what he is 
still doing for it. 

Here they may take the public into their confidence, 
and say that it isnot alone asthe writer of the thought- 
ful ‘leaders,’ the ‘Harry and Lucy,’ the observant and 
genial letters of travel (by which Dr. Hale has made 
himself known over his own name to the readers of this 
paper) -that his influence in moulding Tok ComMon- 
WEALTH is exerted. His hand has been present and his 
spirit has been infused into every page; and those who 
have worked by his side in the endeavor to make this 
paper worthy of his ideal have ever felt, and now grate- 
fully acknowledge, the inspiration which is the true 
source of such success as has been attained. 

On his seventieth birthday, so much of a personal 
expression of confidence and respect may be permitted ia 
this place to Tue Srarr. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

At a full meeting of the Directors and other officers 
of the American Peace Society, held at the Congregation- 
al Hall on Monday, Dr. Benjamin Franklin Trueblood, 
of Lowa, was chosen to be Secretary of the Society. It 
is hoped that Dr. Trueblood willaccept the position. It 
is that held by the late Dr. Howard, who died in Rome 
while attending on the Peace Congress tere. 

The Society and the cause which it represents are to 


be congratulated on an appointment which promises so | 


much for the advancement of confidence among 
men and nations in practical measures looking to the 
cessation of war. Dr. Trueblood has been well known 


asa powerful advocate of the cause of Peace on the | 


platform. He has been present at some of the great 
International Conventions, and, as an authorized agent 
of the principal English Peace Society, 'he traveled in 
France, to. make known the purposes of that Society. 
He is forty-four years of age, strong in health and with 


that cordiality and sympathy in his personal bearing | 


which gives him ready access to all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

The position to which heis called by the unanimous 
vote of the Directors is one of dignity and of great pos- 
sible importance. The time has passed when there was 
any need forthe National Peace Society to spend its money, 
time or strength in sending speakers from village to vil- 
lage to create a public opinion in opposition to war. It 
may fairly be doubted whether any public opinion, worth 
anything, is ever ‘created’ in such ways. There is 
enough dislike of war—if nations and the statesmen 
who direct them only knew how to get along without it. 


A Peace Society, which respccts itself and adapts itself | 


to the demand of the time, now has to show the world 


| definite and concrete plans which may be relied upon— 
| even in asudden and delicate emergency— to avert an 
| appeal to arms and to make, in place of it, the real appeal 
to heaven. Now this is not to be done by elegant 
|platform speeches on the horror of blood. It is to be 
| done only by adiligent presentation, to the leading minds 
of the world, of the evidences which history gives of 
| better solution of difficulty than war affords, and by dis- 
jtiuct and substantial measures for carrying out such 
| peaceful solutions. 

Simply, the work of the Society in the present time Is 
a work with statesmen, politicians, and all leaders of 
opinion. The man who shall show to public men that it 
is possible to create an International Tribunal of the first 
dignity, which may be a Court of Arbitration between 
nations, as the Supreme Court now is between the States 
of this Union—this man, wherever he works, is to be one 
of the real Peace-makers of the world. There is an 
| opportunity, golden indeed, for a strong man, ‘to show 
| that he is capable of work so grand, inthe office of the 
|S cretary of the American Peace Society. 
EDWARD E. HALE. 





LOCKYER ON NEW STARS. 
The article entitled ‘New Stars,’ by Mr. J. Norman 
| Lockyer in the Nineteenth Century for March, is a valu- 
able contribution to popular scientific literature, while 
the promptness with which it has followed the appear- 
ance of the new star or Nova in Auriga gives it as well 
the element of news. The facts were assembled four a 
| memoir before the Royal Society of England, published 
early in the year, and the appearance of Nova Auriga 
| gives cause for a popular statement of the subject. 
Appreciation of spectroscopic work by the inexpert 
has not reached that extent which was suggested in the 
earlier days of this method of investigation, and except- 
ting the data of interest which were collected in the 
earlier experiments, but little has been determined which 
| can be stated without techaicalities. The catalogues of 
| sp ctroscopic results which have been published by 
| observatories, while extensive, are of no more interest to 
| the public than are the position catalogues, being simply 
; the classing together of stars which have the same 
style of spectrum. This article, then, since it vrings for- 
ward some new features in spectroscopic work, is of 
j} increased value 


Mr. Lockyer first discusses ina popular way the dif- 
ferent pew stars which have appeared in historic times, 
notably that of Tycho Brahe of 1572, that of 1866 in the 
Northern Crown and the Nova in Cygnus in 1876. The 
hypotheses which have been suggested are considered in 
chronological order, beginning with that of Tycho Brahe's 
cosmical vapor, a subject which has heen considered 
quite at length in Tuk COMMONWEALTH; and continuing 
with Newton’s assumption that they were due to the 
appulse of comets, Zollner’s suggestion of combined 
eruption and combustion of surfaces of stars, that of 
Huggins and Miller of outbursts of hydrogen, a novel 
theory by Mr. Johnstone Stoney in 1868 which supposed 
that the outer atmospheres of the two stars by their 
friction caused the light, a chemical theory suggested by 
Dr. Lohse, one which was brought forward in 1877 by 
| Lockyer himself in which the light was referred to the 
| collision of meteor streams, and lastly the hypothesis of 
| Mr. W. H. 8S. Monck that the new stars were due to the 
passage of dim stars through masses of gas in space. 

In a consideration of his own hypothesis of colliding 
| meteor streams, Lockyer thinks that it is borne out by 
observed facts. The relationship of the spectrum of the 
| new stars to those of comets and nebule is discussed 
j at length and the appearance of a new and hitherto un- 
| Known line in the spectram of all of these bodies, which 
lappeared as the other lines of the spectruin became 
faint, is noted. 

| Experiments with a piece of meteorite which was 
| heated in a vacuum bas resulted in the production of a 
spectruin which shows this line, and uponthis fact Lock- 
lyer bases his hypothesis. In support of it, the behavior 
| 
| 
| 





| Of new stars as wellas their spectra are reviewed, Mr. 
| Lockyer arguing that according to the hypothesis sug- 
gested a certain order jof combustion should ensue as 
portions of meteor streams of different densities en- 
;counter each other under different conditions. These 
theoretical facts he finds borne out in the various 
observations which are to be had, and in the color 
| changes of the stars he fluds confirmation of his idea. 

He next turns his consideration to the anomalous 
| brightness of the nebula in Andromeda, noted in 1885, 
jand finds upon examination of the "spectrum, which 
| was made by himself and his assistant after the bright 
| polut had faded, that the spectra of the nebula itself, of 
| the bright spot and of the new stars are identical. This 
jhe deems to be evidence that the increased light was 
| due to a disturbance in the nebula, which he considers 
| to be a body of meteors comparatively at rest, caused by 
the impact of a moving stream of meteors, there being 








during the disturbance no perceptible variation in the | 


spectrum. 
Mr. Lockyer’s article is an interesting exposition of 


jthe most receat opinions on the subject of stellar out- 
bursts 


APRIL 9, 1892 


A NEW REVIEW IN BOSTON 

‘The New World’ is a new-comer among the quarterly 
reviews. It takes for its fleld Religion, Ethics and The- 
ology. The order itself is suggestive. It carries a hint 
in it that there is something more lofty and more satis 
fying than a code of morals, as there is something more 
vitalizing than any formal statement of belief. 

In the opening number, Dr. Lyman Abbott leads the 
way with his article on ‘The Evolution of Christianity,’ 
whose key-note is progression in theology. No crystal- 
lized system, but a living seed—that is his illustration, as 
it was the illustration at the beginning. Following 
him, comes Dr. Charles Carroll Everett on ‘The Historic 
and the Ideal Christ,’ in which be makes clear the essen- 
tial force of Christ’s life and spirit, which lifted His 
teachings—simple and almost commonplace as they some- 
times seem to us—above the level of any ethical system 
into the region of communion and fellowship with the 
Divine. In ‘The Future of Liberal Religion in America,’ 
J. G. Schurman points out the normal phases of mental 
development, which, beginning with credulity in the 
child, passes on to doubt, reasoned belief and faith; and 
he accepts these as the stages in individual religious 
development as well. Conceiving religion as simply life 
with God, he holds that any statement of religion must 
necessarily change as men learn more of what life with 
God implies; but with him, as with Rev. Rounseville 
Alger, who discusses ‘The Common, the Commonplace 
and the Romantic,’ it is a change which brings in a more 
adequate conception of spiritual things with which to 
glorify those every-day affairs that seem so dull and com- 
monplace when once we lose sight of the spiritual signifi- 
cance which is in them. 

Crawford Howell Toy has a long article on that dis- 
tinguished biblical scholar and critic, Abraham Kuenen; 
and in his article on ‘The Theistic Evolution of Buddhism,’ 
J. Estlin Carpenter shows how the purely philosophical 
teachings of Buddhism, under the pressure of that desire 
for the enlightenment of others on the part of those who 
held to those teachings, gradually became a religion 
because of that unselfish impulse. That interesting 
period between the Old Testament and the New is con- 
sidered by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, in ‘Between the Testa- 
ments,’ as the time during which Judaism ceased to bea 
national or tribal name; while in the two centuries just 
before the Christian era a hardening and deadening 
process tock place that made the fate of John the Bap- 
tist or of Jesus—indeed, of any prophet of spiritual 
realities—only too certain. Rev. Edward H. Hall criti- 
cises ‘The New Orthodoxy’ in a frank but friendly 
manner, and the list of articles closes with one on the 
‘Theological Aspects of the Philosophy of Thomas Hill 
Green,’ by Charles B. Upton. 

Widely as some of thesejwriters might differ from each 
other in their terms of theological statement, the domi- 
pant tone is alike in all. Not as an intellectual process, 
nor a magical rite, nor any scheme of cheating the devil 
out of his due, does any one of these writers seem to re- 
gard religion. Rather does it seem to them as the 
gracious and ever-growing revelation which the Heavenly 
Father grants to His owa children just as fast and in as 
full a measure as they are able to receive it. It is natural 
to man, because he is a child of God. It is alive, be- 
cause it comes fresh from the Source of alllife. Itis 
lovely, because itis the expression of Supreme Love. 
This sense of oneness in spirit between Gol and man 
overthrows all systems whose theology rests upoa any 
dogma of total depravity, even asit annuls all distinc- 
tions of station or of race. Wisely and well did the 
Brahmin begin his address to his Christian audience: 
‘Children of a Divine Father, all of whom are divine! 

The generous space that is given the book reviews 
is an admirable part of the scheme of The New World. 
Each review is signed, in accordance with that growing 
sentiment which asks for more and more evidence of 
personal responsibility. 

Such a Quarterly as The New Wor!d is something to 
be thankful for. Two hundred pages of clear type, with 
margin of ample width; and, in brief, all that careful at- 
tention to detail which has always marked the publica- 
eations of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Company— 
these mere externals prep ssess one in its favor. Better 
than all these is the evidence that such a Review affords 
of the coustractive power of Liberal Christianity. There 
must be time and place for denial and protest, if false 
conceptions of religion are making over the Gospel of 
Love into something which bears a striking resemblance 
to the denunciations of Hate. The negations of 
Boston Unitarianism, pale or lurid, had their work to do; 
but to us, now that the ground is reasonably clear, is 
committed the more gracious and equally necessary mis- 
sion—the ministry of reconciliation. 





In the heart of the summer season there is a sort of 
satisfaction in cuecking off one hot day after another— 
so much lived through. But whentorrid days, like last 
Monday, blossom out in April the philosopher is non- 
plussed. They don’t count in the long run, and they 
wilt ambition and linen collars. We can wait for sum- 
mer’s smiles and wiles till they are due. 
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HOW TO BRING THE INDIAN TO CITI- 'the wild Indians and the consequent spirit of suspicion 
ZENSHIP. AND CITIZENSHIP and revenge which this aroused among the whites 


4 destroyed them. 
TO THE INDIAN. Zeisberger’s Christian Indian communities were the 


HERBERT WELSH BEFORE THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING ®miration of all who visited them. They shone as 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP. gleams of sunlight amid the sombre forests of Pennsyl- 

vania. Indians who but a short time before had been 
‘wild and revengeful men became, under the preaching 
and indefatigable labors of Zeisberger, peaceable and 
inWustrious. They felled the great trees, cultivated the 
soil, built dwellings and Misson Chapels, aud settled into 
peaceful and, as they thought, permanent communities. 
But they were from the first regarded with envy and sus- 

picion by the rougher e'ements in the rough and unre- 
strained colonial population. Ravaging war parties 
composed of French officers and savage Indians devas- 
tated the frontier settlements during the French and In- 

dian war, and naturally there arose in undiscriminating 

and ignorant minds an intense hatred of all Indians. 

The Moravian missionaries and their followers were 

obliged to fly for the protection of the British garrison 

in Philadelphia to find a shelter which was grudgingly 

and timidly giyen. Buta momentary respite. was ob- 

tained. New York was asked the privilege of an asylum 

for the Moravian Indians, but the request was refused. 

| A year of heart-sick wandering and exile ensued. The 
Indians were finally permitted to make the futile attempt 

of creating new bomes for themselves in their native 

regions. When the storm of the Revolution broke, they 

wereagain subjected to the same persecutions as before, 

culminating inthe shameful tragedy known as the Massacre 

of Gnaddenhiitten where ninety of their men, women and 

children fell unresisting victims beneath the inallets and 





Che first picture which the word citizen paints before 
the mind is that of a free man, dwelling within a city, 
is opposed to either a slave or a foreigner; its second 
and finer delineation is that of the free man of a Republic, 
who is endowed with all the rights necessary to control 
the Republic’s sffairs; while the fullest and last concep- 
tion of the word is that of the freeman in the 
Republic who not only is armed with rights and 
privileges as an integral unit of the State, but 
who exercises those rights fully under a sense of 
lvep religious obligation. Such is the citizen of 
whom this cr any Republic, whose perpetuity must de- 
pend vpon the righteousness and wisdom of its policy, 
Upon the practical realization of this ideal of 
the citizen depends the strength and glory of the State. 
[tis with this picture in mind of what a man already 
ndowed with the rights of the citizen should be, as 
well as of him who though a foreigner is about to assume 
he dignity of citizenship, that we look toward the Indian 
and ask the question: How shall the Indian be made a 


citizen? 


bas need. 


For no one can have been engaged for a considerable 
time in the actual, practical work of trying to fit the 
gnorant, undeveloped Indian, of untutored mind and 

tutored body, to bear the burden—the daily rasping 
oad—of civilized life, without seeing clearly the duplex 
nature of the work; that the task is not alone one of | 
training an undisciplined intellect, or of strengthening |scalping knives of American rangers. The Moravian 


ie unaccustomed muscles for systematic labor, used | Missions never fairly rallied from this blow. Zeisberger, 
hitherto only for the swift. intermittant exertion of the ‘one of the noblest and most Chri-tian of men, died at 
eneuehal & ar, but that it is also the problem of |Goshen on the shores of the ‘Tascanawas at a great age. 
nducing the citizenship of the Republic to exert its Strong in the testimony of a good conscience, but with 
itriotism, its wisdom, its humanity; arousing its dor- the harvest of his life’s work lying waste about him, 
his dying eyes gazed sadly on the remnant of his Indian 
followers who gathered to bid him farewell. From the 


ant sense of Christian pity in the conduct of so large 
and difficult a work. Itmay be said with strict accuracy, 


and on the basis of experience and of a careful consider- | 8t®04point of worldly success his life am te re ren: 
tion of all the facts of this complex problem, that far but not as viewed from the higher standpoint, ns 1e ro 
harder is it to arouse the conscience and intellect of the | Prought hundreds not only to the conception of a noble 


life, but to such a living of itas put the behavior of their 
enemies to shame. 


on to the point of organized and systematic action 
which are necessary to secure from Congress and from 
Executive a settled policy of wisdom and justice in The advance of the Cherokees from savagery to civil- 

he treatment of the Indian, whereby his begetting and | ization in Georgia was equally remarkable. Under the 
s birth into citizenship is attainable, than it is to induce | guidance of missionaries, most notable among whom was 
Indian to accept the privilege which we offer him. | Dr. Samuel Worcester, they advanced rapidly in the arts 

R L statement as this, which is made deliberately, |of civilization. They lived in settled communities, they 
. not at all presuppose that we have vot an abundance built chusches and schools ; but Georgia determined to 

{right thinking and right doing among our people, or | eject them and, notwithstanding thut the act was in 
of the spirit of generosity and of self-sacrifice—it may | V!lation of a treaty made with these people by the Fed- 
well be doubted if any people has more of these qualities |t@! Government toward the close of the last century, 
—it only presuppposes that we have also a superabund- | they were driven out and their missionaries were impris- 
ance of unenlightened thought, of crude, false views of |°ned- They were conducted by United States troops 
what is right in the administration of public affairs; and |#¢T38 the Mississippi in a march which cost them half 
that we have also a flerce surf-line of uncontrolled greed ‘their numbers, and were settled in that region known 
beating upon the Indian along the borders of civilization ®0W 88 the Indian Territory. 

-a line of breakers—driven onward, too frequently, as | Quite in keeping with these instances cited to show 
we know, by the strong tides of organized selfishness /the apparent unwillingness of our people to permit the 
which find their centre in the great cities of the east. | civilization of the red man, is the history of the Mission 
“Wherever the body is, there will the eagles [let us para- | Indians in California, whose sufferings and incredible 
phrase, in this instance, by calling them vultures] be | wrongs so touched the heart and inspired the mind of 
’ The weakness and ignorance of the | Helen Hunt Jackson. Toward the close of the last centu- 
Indian have made him the natural prey of that portion of | ry these Indians became the objects of the religious and 
a great nation which the Almighty has seen fit to endow secular care of the Franciscan Fathers whose Missions, 
with the fierce passions of acquisition and of lust, that | scattered from San Diego to San Francisco, became cen- 
have been as the beak and claws of the vulture to the tres of civilizing influence. Under the paternal guid- 
defenceless Indian, and wholly without the balancing | ance of the Fathers these Indians were far advanced in 
faculties of reason and self-controll. a Knowledge of the arts and customs of civilized life, 

From the earliest colonial days until now there have | when in 1832 the Mexican Government passed a law secu- 
been sufficient evidences of the capabilities cf the North | larizing the Missions. This was intended simply to con- 

American Indian for civilization and for Christianity— | vert religious parishes into civil districts. It was not 
the great motive power of modern civilization—but | intended to deprive the Indians of their homes or of the 
wherever that frail plant (I do not hesitate to say that it | property they had accumulated; but Pio Pico, the Gov- 
s frail) has taken root, grown upward, blossomed and | ernor, interpreted the law adversely to the Indians, and 
borne fruit, the baser elements of the civilization which | they were consequently scattered. The unrestrained 
planted and matured it have in flerce gusts of brutal and | character of the American population which poured into 
revengful passion swept over it, leaving scarcely a trace | California as a result of the discovery of gold in that 

‘f its fair and fleeting life. |region naturally opened most disastrously upon the 

So it was with the mission work of Eliot among the |Indians. Their defenceless condition met with scant 
Indians of New England in the seventeenth century; with | pity from a people in whom regard for the weak is not a 
that of the Moravian Zeisberger and his associates | distinguishing trait. There is no question but that many 
1mong the Delawares of Pennsylvania in the eighteenth; | of these Indians sadly retrograded, but on the authority 
with the Stockbridge Indians under Jonathan Edwards's lof one who is thoroughly familiar with their present 
care; with the Mission Indiaas of California: with the condition and well fitted to forma just estimate of it, 

Cherokees of Georgia. The history of all these efforts, | it may be said: ‘‘The great majority of them have clung 
made by Christian men of large and humane views, for | to their civilized habits, and making all due allowance 
the elevation of the Indians has been in substance the | for the difficulties which have beset them ever since, have 
sane sad story. In every instance there was a remark- | made hopeful progress.” 
able response on the part of the Indian to the appeal of I have made these extended allusions to the history of 
Christian civilization. Eliot gathered his converts into | past efforts for the civilization of the Indians because the 

arious communities at points which are now the sites of | cases cited seemed to me to contain strong evidence of 
well-known towns. Here were the first fruits of American | two essential truths having an evident practical value in 
cilizenship among the Indians, and indeed from the | relation to the solution of our present Indian problem. 
sparse and scattered remnants which even under the most 


gathered together.’ 


day, itis not too much to claim that the experiment whose character and methods win his confidence. 
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insurmountable difficulty of attaining those conditions 

under which the work of civilizing a barbarous people 

can be carried to mature success, on account of the 

greed, violence or prejudice of our own race. 

It seems to me that these two thoughts growing out 

of a knowledge of the past are essential to any wise and 

successful handling of the present problem. They in- 

spire a hopeful enthusiasm for the civilization of the 

Indian race, balanced and tempered by a due recognition 

of the line of weakness. Our work is to bring to bear 

upon the Indian the essence of christianity ;—that power 

which alone has benefited him in the past—the Gospel of 

right-thinking and of right-doing, of charity, and of the 
moral law, with, of course, the necessary sequence of 

an intellectual and physical development in industry of 
the mind and of the body. At the same time our even 

more important and difficult work is to persuade a major- 

ity of the American people that the Indian has rights 

which the white man is bound to respect and that the 
great boon of life, law and education shall be granted 

him. If the public sentiment of the country will say 

‘aye’ to this second proposition, then a place, albeit a 

humble one, is assured to the red man in these United 

States hitherto the home and refuge for all people—him 
only excepted. 

Viewing the Indian question, then, from the stand- 

point of these past conditions, what may we, witha 
fair show of confidence, determine as to the essential 

nature of the work before us? It is the problem of 
bringing the Indian to citizenship and citizenship to the 
Indian; for by couching my subject in this phrase [ 

endeavored to intimate that the problem is quite as much 
that of bringiug ourselves to the point of willingness to 
grant the boon of civilization, as it is of inducing the 
Indian to accept it. I trust that the landmarks of our 
Indian history thatI have touched upon have tended to 
strengthen this intimation into a conviction. 

First let us consider briefly just what is the present 
position of the Indian so that we may determine at once 
the general features of the work in hand. The problem 
is a different and an easier one than it was in the past. 
The Indian and the white man have changed places. We 
are n0 longer few in number. The Indian is no longer 
to be feared. He numbers about 250,000 souls; we 6,000- 
000. He and his reservations might be likened to islands 
against which the waters of a restless sea of civilized 
life are steadily beating. The Indian reservations are 
in fact but a few scattered Islands running at intervals 
down the heart of the continent from the British posses- 
sions to Mexico. Now the problem seems to be about 
this: As the reservation islands rapidly decrease in size, 
frayed away incessantly by the greedy gnawings of 
civilization, the Island inhabitants remain about station- 
ary in numbers; the forces of civilization must therefore 
be vigorously directed against the inertia, the ignorant 
barbarism of the Island’s inhabitant, the Indian, so that 
when all land more than a civilized man needs has slipped 
away from beneath his feet, he will be able to swim in 
the sea which now threatens to engulf him. To this end 
missionaries, school teachers, agents (if they be good 
ones) are forever Working; and they have done much, 
though more still remains] for the accomplishment of 
their object. 

The work is two-fold in that it contemplates infusing 
new life into the Indian, arousing him to a perception of 
the critical position in which he is placed as the white 
man thunders at his gate, and at the same time itinvolves 
constant watchfulness and restraint upon the white man 
who wishes the Indian’s land and (the best portions of it 
at once. We sometimes hear much unqualified denunci- 
ation of the reservation on which the Indian has been 
placed, as though it were the main obstacle to his civiliza- 
tion. ‘*Down with the reservation!” some friends of the 
Indians exclaim. But surely such remarks imply a some- 
what careless and thoughtless bandling of the subject. 
The creation of Indian reservations was an unqualified 
necessity at that moment when some line of separation 
was required between the murderous contact of whites 
and Indians, when the former began to occupy the 
Indians’—untii then—illimitable-hunting grounds, and the 
latter to resist such occupation. To have left the 
Indian unconfined while in his savage and warlike state 
would have been madness, as a moment’s reflection will 
demonstrate. 

But it is, on the other hand, quite true that to consider 


the reservation more than a temporary expedient, and to 
permit the Indian to settle down into a feeling of idle 
and fatuous security upon it with the understanding that 
he is to remain forever separated froin the swift move- 
ment of white civilization about him, is equally a griev- 
ouserror. The true view to take of the reservation is 
that it is a nursery, the temporary shelter needful to the 
Indian in the days of his moral and mental childhood, 
and before he is fitted for unprotected contact with the 
world. The reservation, like the nursery, must be judici- 
ously used so that it shall develop and not dwarf its 
occupant. Toeject the Indian by a stroke of the pen, 
and to abolish the reservation forthwith, is wholly im- 


First: The comparative willingness of the Indian to| practicable, and in a vast majority of cases would result 
unfavorable circumstance have remained until our own | accept civilization “when it is offered to him by those | in the Indians’ comp‘ete destruction. 


Such an act would 
be similar to turning achild of five into the streets to 





would have been successful had not the aggressions of | 








Second: The great and, I must admit, the hitherto] earn his living. 














But who is the re 
earliest possible moment and at the least hardship to the 
Indian? Manifestly by a prompt and judicious but not 
heedless operation of the Dawes land in severalty bill 
enacted February, 1887. This bill was the result of 
the united efforts of Senator Dawes and the unofficial 
friends of the Indians, who worked through many years 
of popular agitation to secure its passage. The great 
object of the measure is to destroy tribal segregation, 
and to attach the Indian to the soil by a holding in fee 
simple; to give him 160 acres of land which shall be in- 
alienable for a period of twenty-five years, and to make 


him a citizen of the United States, charged with the re- | 


sponsibilities and armed with the privileges of citizen- 
ship. The granting of this land-patent to the individual 
Indian, with its ensuing obligations, is dependent upon 
the will and act of the President. The work is to be 
done when the President believes that any particular 
tribe of Indians are ready for allotment. In may readily 
be seen that the practical success or failure with which 
these allotments are made will depend almost entirely 
upon the character of the agents whom the President 
shall choose to carry out the details of the work. Not 
only will success depend upon those special agents whom 
the President under the law appoints to do the particular 
work of alloting the land, but it will depend in still larger 


measure upon the character of the regular Indian Agents 
who have permanent charge of the sixty odd Indian 
Agencies throughout the United States; for they are the 


men who should be familiar with the individual character 
and condition of the Indians under them and with the 
capabilities of the land comprised in the reservation, 
from which the Indian select his allotment. 
Right intentions, experience, and sound judgment, there- 


must 


fore, on the part of the resident Agent are most neces- | 


sary to a successful operation of the severalty law. 


The dangers to which that operation is open is ap- | 


parent; they are the pressure from white population 
contiguous to the reservations to urge the work of 
allotment with too great haste, so that settlers may obtain 


control of the Indians’ surplus lands; a desire to secure | 


the settlement of the Indians on poor land and to have 
the good land thrown open to the whites; and inexperi- 
ence, or ill intention, on the part of the special or resi- 
dent Agents which will result in unwise selections of 
land for the Indians. 
which must be carefully guarded against, and which at 


the same time itis very difficult to guard against suc- 


cessfully, on account of the {tremendous pressure of the | 


whites to gain possession of Indian land and on account 
of the poor material secured by the operation of the 
spoils system in the appointment of Indian Agents and 
their employés. The Indian Commissioner reports 
2,830 patents for land approved and their issue fauthoriz- 
ed during the year, and that the work of allotment is 
going on rapidly upon many reservations, but concern- 
ing these no details are given. There does not seem to be 
sufficient data in hand to speak very positively as to the 


workings of the law. 
In connection with the land in severalty bill it is 


most important to secure the passage of an act bringing 
courts of law upon the Indian reservations which shall 
gradually supplement the arbitrary power of the Indian 
Agent, and teach the Indian the fundamental principles 
upon which law is civilized countries is based, and which 
shall also make him acquainted with the simpler forms of 
legal procedure. This important subject is now being 
agitated by the various Indian Associations, led by the 
Boston Citizenship Committee and supported by the 
Indian Rights Association. An act embodying the general 
purpose stated seems to be a necessary bridge spanning 
that anomalous and difficult condition in which the Indian 
must exist between the point In time reached by the 
Dawes bill and his entrance upon full citizenship. 
are many practical difficulties in the way of such a 
measure, but the step, which probably is the most judici- 
ous one to take is to develop the germ of a law court 
already existing on the reservations in what is know as 
the Court of Indian Offences. This is composed of an 
Indian jury selected by the Agent, with whom the 
Agent sits as judge. Itis a crude make-shift, but it has 
served its purpose fairly well and its usefulness might 
be greatly increased if it were more fully developed and 
if a trained and duly appointed judge were to preside 


over its proceedings in the place of the Indian Agent. 
Of equal importance with the successful settlement of 


the Indian upon his land, by which the first great step in 
the process of his civilzation is to be secured and the 
nomadic tendencies of his past life are to be overcome, 
isthe great question of his education—the out-drawing 
of his dormant powers of body and intellect and spirit. 
I wish to make no elaborate statement of this question of 
education, but simply to refer to its most salient charac- 
teristics. lt used to be said not very long ago, ‘‘You 
can’t educate an Indian,” but that statement is compara- 
tively rare now-a-days. The work of Hamptoa, of 
Carlisle, of Forest Grove, of Chilocco, of many other 
schools east and west have answered [that question, as it 
was answered long before but in a less conspicuous way 
by the missionaries, very conclusively. It is hardly prob 

able that any very serious re-actionary step in the educa- 
tional department of the Indian work can be made. The 
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All these are, of course, points | 


There | 





| deep conviction in the popular mind that the Indian can 
and should be educated. _It is felt that this is a debt the 
American people owe to the red-man, and one which they 
are fully able to pay. A spasm of pseudo-economy some- 


times strikes Congress on this subject, as it has done dur- | 
ing the past winter, but itis soon alleviated by the tonic 
of a prompt popular demand that educational appropria- | 


tions shall be maintained. 

In relation to Indian education the question often 
arises, ‘‘Should it be conducted in the east or in the 
west?” The wise answer to which Is, ‘‘ In both places— 
| east and west.” The eastern school is the support and 

standard for the western school. Itis'the stimulus and 
corrective to the latter. But the eastern 
not be unduly multiplied. There should be comparatively 
few of them, and they should be of the best quality as 1s 
| the case with Hampton,Carlisle and the Lincoln Institute. 
| But the main force of the Indian work must be in the 
west, at or near the Indian in his native climate and upon 
his own soil. 
A great deal is made out of the alleged failure of 
Indian education, and itis often claimed that those who 
have received the best training of the east lapse upon 
being sent back to their homes. Of course there isa 
percentage of failure, but it is not larger than the cir- 
cumstances, which are in many instances very adverse, 
would lead us to expect. Gen. Armstrong shows that, of 
his returned pupils, eighty-five per cent. are doing fairly 
to exceedingly well. Agent McLaughiin states that out 
of one hundred pupils returned by Hampton Institute to 
the Standing Rock Reservation only two have turned out 
badly. Of course the hnportance of industrial training 
| for the Indians is a matter of great moment. It must be 
| go in the case of any people who have been during their 
past history so destitute of such training, and who up to 
the present moment have had so few inducements to 
labor. 

As a necessary adjunct to the education of the Indian 
may be mentioned here, though it relates more to the ed- 
jucation of adults than of children, the importance of a 

gradual diminution in the issue of rations, such as many 
| tribes of Indians receive from the Government in lieu of 
ceded lands, and the substitution of payments in money. 
| The receipt of rations is inits very nature degrading, 
and the Indian needs as a preliminary to civilized life to 
be taught the practical use of money. This point was 
very strongly urged on the present speaker very recently 
by Bishop Hare, whose experience among the Sioux In- 
dians of Dakota has been so widespread and for whom 
| he bas accomplished so remarkable a work. 
And now, what isthe great force by which this pres- 
| sing and difficult work of settling the Indian on perma- 
nent allotments of landand of providing for the educa- 
| 
| 


tion of his 40,000 children is to be accomplished? It is by 
public sentiment, the demand of the conscience and mind 
of America working through organized channels, the 
| various societies created for that purpose, upon Congress 
and the Executive. It is this force alone which has 
brought about the results thus far attained, and it is this 
which must accomplish the remainder of the task. Pop- 
ular agitation has already raised appropriations for I[n- 
dian education from $20,000 in 1877 to $2,291,250 during 
the past year. But still out of forty thousand Indian 
children only one-half are receiving any education. It is 
to public sentiment that we must look for the completion 
of this educational work which Gen. Morgan, the present 
Indian Commissioner, has so well planned and which he is 
so vigorously executing. 
Let me now refer toa still more difficult task that 
remains for us to do in the solution of the Indian prob- 
'lem. It is the destruction of the spoils system in the 
management of Indian affairs, and the maintenance, in 
| its integrity, of the great policy of which the Dawes bill 
is the exponent, that the Indian shall no longer be driven 
from fertile lands capable of supporting him, but that he 
shall be encouraged, or required, if need be, ‘to settle 
upon and to cultivate them. 

What is the spoils system inrelation to the Indian 
service? Alas! Those who know that service are but 
too familiar with it. Itis an ‘abomination’ standing in 
that place of all others where it ought not to stand! It 
is the principle of appointment to office for bad reasons 
and dismissal for reasons equally} unsound. Under the 


is fitted, either by nature or education, for the care and 
training of Indians, but because he has done politi- 
cal service for some leading politician of the state 
or territory in which his reservation is located. 
only is very poor material obtained inthis way, but 
the accumulation of experience and knowledge which 
would result from retaining faithful men in office, and 
which would be of great benefit to the service, is ef- 
fectually prevented. The loss to the country and to 
the Indian entailed by the persistence of both political 
parties in upholding so vicious a system {8 incalculable. 
The Sioux outbreak—if it may so be called —was un- 
doubtedly precipitated by the cowardice and inexperi ence 
of an Indian Agent stationed at a critical point in the 
Indian céuntry. Had there been reasonably strong and 
| experienced men at all the Sioux Agencies, and had such 


schools need | 


——————— a 


servation to be abolished at the | agitation of the last ten or twelve years has produced a | men held their positions continuously for a few years pr 


| vious to the troubles, the crisis of the ghost dance and 

other causes of irritation no doubt could have be: 
| safely passed, and the serious loss of life and of pro; 
|erty that occurred might have been avoided. For t 
| years the Indian Rights Association has pleaded wit) 
Presidents and people, pointing to innumerable cases 
injury and loss resulting from this selfish and cruel sy 
tem, but until last winter the plea was largely in vai: 
l then, indeed, after the massacre of Wounded Knee, and 
ithe great public outcry which that event occasioned, t}y 
| President extended the Civil Service rules to some sev: 
|hundred places in the Indian service. For this impo: 
tant act he deserved and received the public’s thanks. 
But the Agents still continue to be appointed under 
| the old plan and are chosen from the henchmen of wes 
|ern Senators with disastrous results, as many letters r 
| ceived at the Indian Rights Association’s office in Phila 
| delphia testify. One missionary writes in substance 
can you not do something to favor the proposition f 
|the appointment of Army officers as Indian Agents, ar 
|so putanend to the wretched administration of affairs 
which exists under the If a judicious 
selection of Army officers could be made with a view t 
securing the experience, the high personal qualities whi 
many men in the military service preéminently possess 
the chance would be most advantageous and would | 
welcomed by all friends of the Indians— of course the: 
are Army officers Army officers! If the propose 
change were made without the assurance of such jud 
cious selection, it is problematical whether the good r 
| sults looked for would be obtained. 

That the spoils system must be abandoned, and that 
speedily, if the service is todo the work expected of 
andif weseriously propose to fit the Indian for citizen 
ship, is patent to all well informed students of the India 
question. I would lay greater emphasis on this than upo: 
any other point :—The Indian Agent Is the key to the In 
dian problem; it behooves us then to see that he shall b. 
a man of integrity, of administrative capacity, of sym 
pathy for his people, of enthusiasm for the work of 
their civilization. We may tolerate the spoils system 
with its false appointments and its wanton removals i: 
our post offices and custom houses, but in the Indian ser- 
vice, which concerns the welfare of a people where th 
fortunes of human beings—even life and death—hang | 
the balance, it Is wholly intolerable! 

In conclusion I would allude briefly to the necessity 
for a strong dominating public sentiment which sha 
prevent the removal of Indians from their homes and 
lands, which shall curb that predatory spirit that will 
not permit the operation. of the severalty bill in thei: 
favor but would drive them from one place to anothe: 
whenever the greed of the land speculator demands it 
A notable illustration of the kind of wrong to which | 
allude has been brought prominently before the public 
in the determined attempt to remove the Southern Ut: 
Indians from their reservation in Colorado to a new 
reservation in Utah, during the present session of Con 
gress. The removal is wholly without justification. It 
will be simply an attempt of Colorado to dump a handfu 
of Indians, about nine hundred in all, upon Utah, and so 
relieve herself of what she considers an undesirabl 
element in her population. But the main object of the 
removal is the acquisition of fertile and desirable land: 
for it is proposed to put the Indians on a wild, inacces- 
sible tract in Utah where there will be every inducement 
to them tolead a wild and predatory life. The Indian 
Rights Association, basing its demand on the Dawes bill, 
urges that the Utes should be settled on land in severa)- 
ty, where they are, and given education and a capable 
progressive Agent. This has not hitherto been done 
Then let their surplus lands be opened up to white settle- 
ment. The decision of this yet unsettled question wil! 
determine whether the Government will be true to its 
own fundamental policy, or whether it wiil establish 
another precedent for a continuance of the wrongs and 
mistakes of the past. 

I have endeavored to point out in this lecture some of 


spoils system? 


and 





| brought to the Indian, and he to citizenship. 


Not | 


the principal lines of effort by which citizenship may b« 


It is for us 
to determine whether by the strength of our own patriot 


ism, our enthusiasm for the elevation of humanity by 


| glowing zeal and untiring patience, those lines shall be 


spoils system the Indian Agent is not chosen because he | effectually followed, and the wrongs which we have wit- 


tingly and unwittingly inflicted on a defenceless people 
be redressed at last. 





Mr. Rider Haggard has returned to the scene of his 
first successes in his new story, ‘Nada the Lily,’ which 
Longmans, Green & Co., will issue here in April. It is 
a tale of love and fighting in Africa, and all the charac- 
ters are natives, no white man taking any part in the 
plot. 





‘Matter, Ether and Motion’ is the title of Prof. Dol- 
bear’s new book soon to be issued by Messrs. Lee and 
Shepard. It will be published simultaneously in this 


country and England, and will undoubtedly cause much 
stir among those interested in the developments of Physi- 
cal Science. 
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PARIS IN EARLY SPRING. I 
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NOTES OF 

They have just started an experiment here which is 

\f great interest to all poor music lovers. Mr. Bertrand, 
the new Director of the Grand Opera, has inaugurated a 
Séance there, with popular prices. A seat in 
parterre, which on week-days costs 
from francs, may be had for two 
fraucs and ten sous, and the prices in other parts of the 
theatre are on the same scale. The hope is that the work- 


Sunday 
the orchestra or 


seven to fourteen 


men, who till now have never had a chance to hear the 
pera, will avail themselves of this privilege. ‘The 


ceipts from the first of these performances , where the 
eatre was fullto overflowing, were about seven thou- 
The receipts from an ordinary week-day 
range from thirteen to fourteen 


sand francs. 
rformance are apt to 


thousand francs. One is forced to admire M. Bertrand, 
vho for the sake of the Public is willing to make such a 


sacrifice. 


One idea, borrowed from Bayreuth, is not a bad one. 


The opera begins at five, and, there is an intermission of 

ulf an hour at about dinner time, when one can eat 
sandwiches to keep alive the artistic flame. 

I went to see Lohengrin the other night How 

range to see a piece by the hated Wagner in the Tem- 

of French music! I wish I had seen the opening 

it, when no less than nine hundred ‘kickers’ were 


The story is that the police arrested every one 
aring a straw hat withina hundred yards of the opera; 

iding that any man who would wear a straw hat at 
; it was in October—must be an enemy 


irrested. 


that time of year 
society. 
In one of the ‘Reviews’ of the year at the Cluny, they 
hit at this excessive surveillance 
Two people come on the stage and sit down 
they are the Behind each chair 
stands a stern policeman. To these enter various actors 
ssed in caricature of the persons in Lohengrin, who 
The audience 
Suddenly the gendarmes begin to beat them 


ave a rather good of 
police. 


chairs; eudience. 


begin an absurd travesty of the opera. 


inmoved. 


t the head. 

‘Hold on,” cry the poor audience, ‘‘we were doing 
ng.” 
rhat’s just it,” reply the ferocious seryeants de 


“you must applaud!” 





It’s 


s yathy for 


impossible for the stranger in Paris to feel much 
To 
cocher is a red-nosed brute who is cruel to 
se, cheats the unsuspecting stranger, and who 
does his best to run down the careless wayfarer. This 
reminds me of acabby who had run over a 
or old gentleman. 
‘‘Coward!” cries the sergeant de 
him, ‘to run down so old a man.” 

‘““‘What?” roars the indignant cocher; ‘‘you don’t 
expect me to choose whom I run down?” 

In spite of all his joys of cheating and cruelty, the 
cocher considers himself a much aggrieved creature; 
and the other day alot of them, the urbaines (urbane? 

icus a non lucendo) went on strike. 


the woes of the cocher, Anglicé cabby. 


ils mind,a 


last clause 


ville in arresting 


NC OMORRED 7 Sa ers 


It seems that now- 
a-Cays, for the use of cab and horse, they have to pay 
twenty francs a day, keeping any surplus for themselves. 
As they only get a franc and a half for a trip, with a tip 
f four sous extra, they need about twelve trips a day to 
ver expenses before they can touch a sou for them- 
selves. I’m sure I don’t see how they make a cent; but 
y do, for the cocher is notorious for good living—and 
iat, as we all know, takes As the matter 
stands, the cochers say that the company only spend 
ree francs a day on horse and carriage, and therefore 
that their charge for use of the same is excessive. To 
hich the company reply that they spend in various 
Ways seventeen francs a day for each horse and carriage. 
Who shall decide when Frenchmen disagree? 
Of course, they are both lying. But here it looks as 
he company lied most. 


money. 


f + 


Even the worm will turn; or so, at least, a barber in 


the sign in front of the door: ‘‘Gymnasium. 


arade-ground, at the savate, the French style of boxing. 
‘One blow with the right hand; two kicks with the left 


HAPPENINGS IN THE GAY CAPITAL. leg; turn round and kick backwards with the right leg. 


One sees here and there gymnasia excellent chiefly for | 
Agilité et | 


Force. Régéneration de Uhomme.” Inside, alas! the) 
display is not so imposing. Dr. Dudley Sargent 
would wring his hands in despair over the old- | 


fashioned apparatus. No pulley weights, rowing ma- 


chineg—if any, of the most antiquated pattern; half a} 
dozen enormous dumb-bells, enough toestrain a Milo; 


and ladders—ladders galore; the French mana pins his 
faith to them, seeming to think them a sort of Gradus— 
not ad Purnassum—might one say ad Herculaneum? 

But, after all, it’s pleasanter for them to drink beer 
and fancy that will make them strong as Germans. For 
do not the Germans drink beer? Weare nothing if not 
logical, over here 





All the world is sorry about the madness of Mr. Guy 
de Maupassant, the master of short-story writing. No 
one of his own tales could be more tragic than the scene 
where, having vainly tried to write at the romance which 
was to have been his best, and feeling ‘his brain but a 
blank, he tried to do away with himself. There is a 
certain sad irony in the way his madness is said to have 
come about. If there ever has been a moral,in his some- 
what cynical tales, it was to live while you live; that the 
man who obeyed his instincts, however brutal, lived the 
healthier life. Perhaps it’s out of place to refine here on 
the ‘Loveliness of Virtue’, or the ‘Virtue of Loveliness’. 
‘*Virtue is its own—and only—reward,” somebody has 
bitterly said. Be that as it may, it seems that vice has 
another punishment than mere viciousness. Paralysis at 
forty-two seems a bitter enough punishment for the most 
foolish of men; and [ think the most hard shelled of 
the ‘unco guid’ must pity M. de Maupassant. ‘Gather 
ye roses while ye may,” is a very pretty sentiment; but if 
we've books to write we must, it seems, beware of too 


plentiful a rose harvest. 
Puiu L. HALE. 
Paris, March 12. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


What’s in a name, when Fortunato Amante can goto 
jail asa murderer? 

Hail acd farewell, Lady Henry Somerset! You can 
not come too often, nor linger too long. 


It is singular, when you come to think about it, for 
the papers to publish the ‘Doings of Secret Societies.’ 





In the name of Boston wives whose husbands 
already are ‘down town’ too much, itis in orderto regis- 
ter a protest against the new Down Town Club. 


Fast is no name for our day of humiliation and gam- 
ing, and inthe matter of diet we break-fast all day long. 
At the end of the present century, all these inconsisten- 
cies should be set straight, if we can’t do it as we go 
along. 


The idea of a Methodist crusade among the slums 
commends itself at the start. This thoroughly organized 
and earnest people should be able to give points to all 
the crusaders in the field, and everybody will say ‘Amen’ 
to the project. 


This has been a glad week for the school-children 
who have been turned loose to play. Examinations and 
diploma tests have no terrors while ‘jump rope’ and 
‘hare and hounds’ rulethe day. For a sorry ten weeks 
now they must have an eye to business. 


The visitor at Mechanics Building this week, encom- 
passed round with dogs, each barking and ‘delighting 
to’, must have been at aloss to interpret the salute. Do 
allthece animals express the same sentiments when they 
bark and bay and whine, and are they all launching vol- 
leys of profanity at us that we receive with ungodly 





rue Montreuil seems to have thought. He must have 
chaffed by naughty small boys before, for when 
little boys on top of aa omnibus cried out as it 
issed his door, ‘‘Merlan! V'lale Merlan! Oh le 
’” he foamed at the mouth, rushed into the street 
‘ud had the little boys arrested. You must be careful 
at you sayin Paris, it seems; for these same little 
yS were sentenced to two days imprisonment and fif- 
francs fine, for being ‘sassy.’ Naughty, naughty 
boys, to have called out ‘‘Merlan! oh le beau 


ls 
Yerlan!” 


heau 
VYerlan | 


Since the Franco-Prussian war the French have taken 
ag 
(n the old days, if a man were stout and had a red face 
7 Was thought to be strong. But all that has changed. 
ons soldiers are put through all kinds of exercises, and 
“nong other things are said to be the fastest marchers in 








great deal more interest in physical exercise than before. | 


he world. It’s great fun to see them practice on the’ pain, men really know not what good water’s worth. 


serenity? Weare interested in the simian researches, 
and want to understand the monkey language, but we by 
no means know all that is worth knowing about canine 
language; and after the dog show our heads} are filled 
with it. 


At first blush, the forty-sixth exhibition of the Boston 
| Art Club may strike the spectator asa mere ‘waste of 
waters.’ But colored waters have a vividness and inter- 
est that is not implied in the limpid term; and presently 


THE LESSON OF THE YEARS. 


BY JAMES G. BURNETT. 


In youth we long for Time to run 
With flying feet Life’s pleasant ways; 
No sooner does one day of bliss 
Pass into night’s long loneliness, 
Than Youth, with Love’s impatient sight, 
Is watching for the coming light 
Of other happy days. 


But when the years are slowly gone, 
And all the hopes they brought are dead; 
Ah, then it is we learn at last, 
That all too soon the years have passed, 
With all their thoughts and memories sweet,— 
And all too quickly ran Time's feet, 
With softly falling tread. 
New England Magazine. 





OBSERVATIONS. 





CERTAIN CURIOUS COLLECTIONS. 

‘‘As far back as I can remember,” sald Gloriana, ‘I 

can recall the queer personality of an old gatherer of un- 

considered trifles. He used to perambulate the town, 

picking up odds and ends of valueless material and stow- 

ing them away in a sack, for the pure love of saving that 

which otherwise would go to waste. He was akin to 

some housekeepers—not resident in flats!— who save up 

rubbish that seems too good to throw away, under the 

vague impression that they may want to use it at some 
future day. 

‘“‘This old collector had saved his own clothing scru- 
pulously, and used to wear as much of it at a time as 
he could conveniently take along. If arrayed in three 
coats, he would put onthe longest first, that each might 
be in evidence. Yet he was notramp. He was acitizen 
of the town, eccentric, I grant you, and of no account; 
yet well-connected and entitled to a certain amount of 
respect. His hoardings probably included not so much as 
a pin to which he had not finder’s right, for kleptomania 
had not fully come in, and time was, you know, when a 
thief was a thief. 

“The most eccentric hoard in his collection, so rumor 
had it, was a ghastly one. Nothing less than the bones 
of his one-time better half, nicely washed and fondly 
cherished, And though I know how he came by them,— 
still according to tradition --I am going to spare you the 
story. She had been dead many, many years, and the 
vault of the disused old burying ground} was a sort of 
Mecca to this strange mortal. 

‘‘For the most part, he contented himself with way- 
side leaning and such benefactions as he secured in 
response to personal appeal. He used to come to 
our house once or twice a year to ask if we had any 
‘Utica papers,’ and I remember that my father used to 
lay by a weekly, published there, for his express benefl‘. 
‘*T was reminded of him when the New York hermit, Gam- 
age,died. His hoardings were of more value,but hardly s@ 
miscellaneous as those of the perambulating collector 
whom Iremember. A hoard of perhaps three hundred 
valuable paintings, albeit crusted with dust two inches 
deep, has a certain dignity of its own; but had Mr. 
Gamage been impecunious, who knows whether his 
strange propensity might not have spent itself upon 
Utica papers, and bits of string aud cloth, and horse- 
shoes, with, perhaps,some osseous mementoes? The men- 
tal twist toward hobbyism is where the strangeness lies. 

‘*T have a curious notion,” went on Gloriana, ‘‘that my 
head is about as much of acatch-all as were the rooms of 
those queer collectors. I only speak of mine, fer how do 
I know what you or other folk have stored away in 
yours? Everything we read and hear and see makes a 
definite impression, and we store away the negatives. I 
have often thought of it in newspaper work, when sur- 
rounded by pounds upon pounds of contemporaneous lit- 
erature, which it was my duty and privilege to go 
through. The important and even the edifying portions 
of all those newspapers, magazines and books were ab- 
sorbed into my mentality, and, let us hope, by some magic 
process arranged in accordance with a sense of values. 
Yet, continuing this process year after year, besides hear- 
ing, seeing and experiencing all sorts of other things, 
how do you suppose my mental storehouse looks to-day? 
And how can I know where to look for any definite fact 
I may chance to want? Especially the names that belong 
to different people. 

‘‘IT would pardon my mental librarian, or janitor, or 
who ever turns over my records and fills my orders—all 
other shortcomings if he would but give mea prompt in- 
troduction to’people whom I ha'f know but fail to recog- 
jnize. If I have anenemy in the world I must have 


| the visitor comes to recognize, or think he does, an irid-| gained it, him or her, by my blank unrecognition of said 


| escence and color-harmony in walls and floor and ceiling. 
| His senses become water-soaked, as it were, and he is 
not guite clear that he may not himself be an April 
shower or a mellow mist; if haply he be not a water- 
shed. He passes by some pictures with a pang, and lin- 
gers near the real gems of the exhibition— perhaps a 


\baker’s dozen in number—murmuring, ‘‘Till taught by 


enemy some time when by good right I should have 
known and namedfhim. Who isit? I inquire desperately 


of the powers that be within, when someone bows or 
speaks whom [ should, but do {not know; or looks 
unutterable indignation just too late for me to dissemble. 
And that janitor goes tearing wildly through my mental 
photographs to find a labelled likeness of the unknown. 








And nine times out of ten he gives it up. 
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‘Why should this be thus, when all sorts of other rec- 


ollections come at will? And how amI ever to set my- 
self right, not only with those whom I bave frantically 
tried to remember, but with the unnumbered hosts whom 
I have doubtless grieved and never suspected it? Let 
one be never so short-sighted, or absent-minded or idiotic 
and the public will refuse to make allowances. Each 
one will secretly feel that while it may have been possible 
and very pardonable to forget other people, in his case 
So distinctive a personality could not 
have been forgotten. Go to! 

“Jt isa rapturous experience in my life,” went on 
Gloriana, exuberantly, ‘‘to be introduced, as I some- 
times am, to a person who has a reputation for absent- 
mindedness. I need not try to discern in what particular 
he differs from a handred other people of similar type. 
Ile will forget me in one moment, and—O joy of joys!—I 
need not try toremember him. Yet if I could have a 
well-catalogued photograph gallery, and be at home in it, 
[ should be far happier than I am. 

“But most of all”, sighed Gloriana, ‘‘I should like the 
privilege of sorting over my recollections. This thought 
appeals with especial force just now, when every woman 


it was different. 


who is half a woman feels called upon to arise and gird 
herself, and set about house-cleaning. Bureaus, shelves 
and cup-boards that have looked well enough, for all 
that we have noticed, all at once seem to take on the 
mark of the beast. They must be rummaged, and sorted 
and rearranged, and everything that is not essent'al, in 
some way or other, must go! For we are setting things 
to rights 

“That's just what I ache to do with the memories I 
hold Chey fill my head to the exclusion of more profit- 
able matter; and not only that, but some are painful, and 
many worse than useless. What possessions are these 
that we cannot throw by if we will? And who ever did 
blot out a memory? The more painful, the more tena- 
clously it clings. It perches above our pillows, aud when 
we stir in our sleep and half awake, it speaks—‘That was 
a cruel thing that Elizabeth did, and she your friend! 
She was never true, and then and always she betrayed 
confidence. Whatever trust you have placed ir her you 
may be sure she will violate.’ 

“Turn on the pillow.—'Do you suppose matters would 
have been all mght to day, had you risen to the opportuni- 
ty that lay before you three years ago?’ says memory. 
‘Do you not wish those words unsaid? Those deeds un- 
done?’ And so, some lonely nights, all the voices of 
remembrance ‘turn the past to pain.’ Memory ts so much 
fonder of hoarding painful things than thoughts that 
give us joy. George Sand maintained that ‘memory 
keeps only the frowns and the tears. The smiles, the 
kisses she buries under the sea where lost and hidden 
they will stay forever.’ 

‘‘Memory is kinder to me than that,” admitted Glort- 
ana; ‘‘she has some fair, sunny chambers, but I make 
principal complaint that I must harbor so much 
that I never want to see again. So much that 
has taught me its lesson and imparted to me 
the strength that comes from fallure and from varied 


experience, and should now go. Why should we bruise | 


our feet walking over empty prickly burrs, when the meat 
has entered into the system? 

“It is easy to grumble and to question, but not this 
year’s house-cleaning, I opine, nor any other hereabouts, 
will clear out unwelcome memories. We must take 
what time brings us; but what I make for myself,” af- 
tirmed Gloriana gloriously, ‘‘I hereby resolve, with many 
a ‘Whereas,’ to have of noble mould. I’m not responsible 
for gifts nor legacies, but what I collect for myself on 
my earthly perigrinations I may as well be choice about.” 

Gloriana will be a pattern-saint, no doubt while the mood 
is on; but these high and mighty resolutions strike me as 
being just the sort of thing that she will find it easy to 
forget. 


GrorGaia ALLEN Peck. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 

SPRING TURNS BOSTON-WARD. 
Spring has set her face Boston-ward; and her sweet 
and balmy breath has already touched our faces. In the 
sunshine of her eyes, anew gladaess smiles out, even 


from the hard-featured immobility of the city; a living | 
green rises like a flush through the brown and faded | 


winter grasses; the flower-venders hedge the sidewalks 
with fragrant bloom; the delicate colors with which 
nature decks herself are reflected in the graceful draper- 
jes of women and the quaint litt'’e frocks of the children; 
the winds are wet and wooing; it is almost May. 
ss 
= 


The coming of Spring has many ways of chronicling 


itself, even in a city; in ways slightly differing, perhaps, | 


for every city. For so many Boston children the sign- 
manual of Spring's promised coming used to be the 
peering up of the crocuses in the old Beacon Street 
gardens! The springing of the grass in one’s own yard 
was nothing half so authoritative; but when the Beacon 


Street crocuses came, we felt that spring had p'edged | 


herself. Then we knew that soon there would be butter- 


cups. yellow in the Common grass; and , dandelions, | 
whose long stems we could coax into queer corkscrew 
curls, to adorn ourselves withal; and coppers begged 
from the home treasury could buy the weird joys that 
hide in corn-balls, of alovely pink and held together 
with cemcnt of yellow molasses; the same being pur- 
chasable at the little apple-stands that with the spring 

came as certainly to the Common malis as did their kin, 

the mushrooms, tothe wet woods. The crocuses come, |! 
still, to the old Beacon Street gardens; but the funny 

little apple-stands are few and far between; and gone 

altogether, or masquerading behind whitening hair and 

wise-like spectacles, are the little lassies ani lads who 

wore the dandelion-carls and ruined their digestion with 

the pink corn-balls. 


Still Spring returns, and its avantcouviers are again 
at our doors. I wonder what our good old Puritan for- 
bears would have thought of some of them! Of some 
of the advertising circulars, for instance, which offer to 
come and clean one’s entire house, from cellar to base- 
ment, beating carpets, polishing windows and brasses, 
smoothing out disorder and scrubbing up dust, and all 
without the mistress troubling herself the least bit in the 
world! When I read that circular, I concluded that there 
might be something in Lieut. Totten's idea of the 
approaching millennium. But when I reflected what 
professional house-cleaners would do with all the dear, 
useless rubbish so dear to the heart of every house- 
mistress worthy the name; the pieces of broken china 
which we're always going to glue together into plates, 
and always don't; the foot, broken from the pretty iri- 
descent wine-glass, which we're going to found a pin- 
cushion upon, when we get time; the bit of bright 
chiffor, just not enough for the neck of a gown, but 
sure to ‘come in handy’ some time;—how they would 
consign these cherished uselessnesses remorselessly to 
the ash-barrel-—-when one reflects on this, one destroys 
the circular of the professional house-cleaner and 
shakes one’s head at Lieut. Totten. 

°° 

* pring comes into the shop windows; and the femin- 
ine purse throbs and collapses. O lucky ‘men-persons,’ 
as Craddock'’s mountaineers call them, who never have 
anything attractive invented for them,in the way of 
habiliments, and therefore are never beguiled into spend- 
ing money for ‘em! The wandering eye is caught 
by a tangle of violets, clinging by loops of gold to just a 
mist-breath of lace thirty dollars, please! The 
darkey servant of a famous surgeon once said that his 
master didn't charge forthe time spent in performing 


| an operation—he charged for ‘de know how!’ That must 
| be what French milliners charge for; not their materials, 
| but de know-how. We philosophize, and pass the violets 


by, and invest in a neat and substantial black Leghorn, 
to be trimmed, at home, with black gros-grain ribbon. | 
°¢ 
Spring comes to the art-show. The walls ofthe Art- 
| Club rooms are all a-bloom with flowers of the gayest; | 
chrysanthemums and roses, and all the bright blossoms | 
that come not only with spring, but with every flower -| 
\day o’ the year. As Christmas brings its own atmos- 
phere of snow and holly whenever the name of Christmas | 
is spoken, so the thought of the spring exhibition must 
bring to the painters the inspiration of spring through 
the winter snows; how else is their work here to meet 
the spring, when she comes indeed? 
"oe 
Spring in many moods, speaks, just now, from the 
Art Clab walls. In a very lovely mood in Mr. McIlhenay’s 
‘Misty Morning,’ with its soft, soaked grasses; its tran- 
quilly-moving sheep: its light just vaguely dawning 
, through the clinging mist; its atmosphere of sleepiness 
| and peace and patience. . 
| °° 
Spring seems to speak, too, in the quaint bits of youth- 
ful fantastic faucy that lend charm to the present exhibi- 
tion above most of its predecessors. Take the bit of 
| ‘Still Life’ by Grace Pomeroy, with its pretty imagining 
of the little Polichinello, summoned by the unheard melo- 
| dies of the old mandolin; gay, wee masker, breathing 
| rococo love-vows to the little lady, not less dainty, who 
blushes behind her fan! 
o9 
rake, too, the Japanese Dolls of Clara Parrish, stiff, 
quaint, almond-eyed, instinct with an artificial, bric-a-brac 
life and charm. Spring surely speaks through them, 
when at the very sight of them the Dryasdast note-book 
of a spectacled critic blossomed into this foolish, tinkling 
triolet, spoken—it must have been, for when did a critic 
ever imagine anything !—by the queer little mandarin to ' 
| his queer little lady-love : 
O come to Japan, 
Dear, disjointed Dolly! 
Let's live ona fan, 
In guaint old Japan, 
Pose, smile while we can, 
Make love, and be jolly, 
In queer, dear Japan, 
O my disjointed Dolly! 


DorotHy Lunopr. 
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THE PROMISE OF SPRING, 


BY ANNIE MATHESON. 


coin So 


O day of God, thou bringest back 
The singing of the birds, 

With music for the hearts that lack 
More musical than words! 


Thou meltest now the frozen deep 
Where dreaming love lay bound 

Thou wakest life in buds asleep 
And joy ia skies that frowned. 


Not yet may almond-blossoms dar 
A wintry world to bless; 

Still do the trees their beauty wear 
Of glorious nakedness 


But clouds are riven with the light 
Of old unclouded days, 

And Love unfolds to longing sight 
Ilis sweet and silent ways 


| 
LITERATURE. 
MR. HOWELLS’S NEW BOOK. 
THE QUALITY OF MERCY. A Novel. By W. D. Howells New 


York: Harper & Krothers. 


There seems to be a steady progress towards the 
elimination of vengeance from the conception of justice, 
and Mr. Howells’s latest novel deals with this new aspect 
of ethics frankly and fully. His hypothetical case cer- 
tainly seems as truly typical of the thing in actual life as 
one might expect from an avowed realist. 

Here is an eminently respectable man—a thoroughly 
successful man, as the world counts success—an indual- 
gent father, and by no means a sensational ‘operator’ at 
the stock-exchange, a ‘wild-cat’ speculator, or a brilliant 
rascal of any description. He holds a position of trast; 
the money of a corporation is practically in his hands 
He invests more or less of it, from time to time, for his 
own advantage. His speculations turn out wel 
and he repays it. At length, his speculations cease to 
turn out well. He is obliged to falsify his accounts in 
order to conceal thejtrue state of affairs. He is discov- 
ered. He goes to Canada. Aftera burried visit to his 
old home, he returns to Canada, then decides to g 
himself up, and dies before accomplishing his purpose 

Where are there any extenuating circumstances to 
call for mercy in such a case? What can be clearer than 
that the ends of justice were defrauded, as too often 
happens? Is it not reprehensible to feel eyen pity for 
such a rogue? 

Nothing can show more clearly the fidelitv to the 
actual fact which characterizes the genius of Mr. Howells 
than does his treatment of the material, while he forces 
the reader to admit that the ends of justice were satis- 
fled, that pity must be felt for the wrong-doer; in short, 
that ‘the quality of mercy’ has nothing to do with exten- : - 
uating circumstances; that Shakespeare comprehended 
what mercy always is when he made Portia declare that : 
its quality, its very essence, is that it is not strained; 
that neither weakness nor sin can keep love from being— 
love. 

This is a very radical doctrine and is capable of being 
greatly abused. To some minds it seems the cant of 
sentimentalism ; to others, it is the admission that wrong- 
doing escapes any penalty, and possibly deserves none. 
It would be a triumph of special pleading to secure the 
reader’s sympathy for Northwick; but Mr. Howells’s 
treatment of that case dispenses entirely, itis fair to say, 


ive 


eee. 


with special pleading. 


Indeed, one is tempted to say that the author succeeds 
in spite of himself. The question of insanity, as well as 


| the deeper question as to the possible element of insanity 


in all moral delinquencies, can be eliminated without 
altering the problem. For it becomes steadily more 
plain to the reader that Northwick receives a punishment 
more keen than any human device could inflict. This 
does not inhere in the external things—ia the luss of his 
home, his mental confusion, his sickness, or the loss of 
his will-power; these are simply its outward manifesta- 
tions. Underlying all these, as it underlies and con- 


| founds all the sophistries with which he tries to cheat 


himself, is the sense of his guilt. Thisit is that differ- 
entiates his case from that of his innocent daughters; 
and it is the sense on the reader’s part that this 
added penalty, as well as all that flows from it, is 
inevitable, that enables him to pity Northwick with- 


out an instant’s condonation of his crime. Guilt and 


| punishment stand as cause and effect; where pity cannot 


prevent the operation of law, pity may have sway. 
Having said this, is it necessary to say, what must be 
obvious to every reader, that this punishment is remedial, 
not vengeful; and that the inevitableness of penalty is 
just, because it 1s merciful? 
It is interesting to note Mr. Howells’s position as re- 


|gards what is commonly known as socialism. It is plain 


that he sympathizes with the younger Hilary in his revolt : 
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: . . | 
against industrial slavery; and that it is his personal | 
conviction which finds utterance in the words— “If we 
had atrue civilization a man wouldn’t have to fight for 
the chance to do the thing he is fitted for, that is, to be 
himself.” Itis, however, this recognition of the faults 
in the present social order that is the surest prophecy of 
better things. 

The author's use of ‘newspaperdom’ js clever, and the 
truth of the saying,that ‘‘The evil that men do lives after 
them,” is exemplified in the failure of the Events to escape 
from the curse of sensationalism that Bartley Hubbard 
eft it as his legacy. 

It is somewhat sharp to say, incidentally, that the 
church ‘‘includes the facts as fast as they accomplish 
themselves, without changing any point of doctrine;” 
while Mr. Howells’s evident liking for a priest as a priest, 
or at least the attraction that a priest has for him, comes 
‘The Quality of Mercy’ no less than it does in 
‘The Undiscovered Country’ and ‘A Foregone Conclu- 


out in 


On page 11 there seems to be a confusion inthe allot- 
mentof the speeches. That may be a mere slip, but 
surely the use of slang must be deliberate. One must not 
quarrel with it in the dialogue, of course, but ‘caught on 
to’ in the comment is scarcely excusable. Neither is ‘alJ 
Perhaps Mr. Howells believes 
t now that ithas permeated familiar speech 
to such an extent that ladies of the earlier school find a 
real difficulty in understanding the conversation of young 
pposably decent breeding, might it not be well 
to cultivate purity, as well as smartness, of diction? 

Two surprises await those readers of ‘The Quality of 
Mercy’ who are familiar with Mr. Howells’s attitude 
towards his feminine characters. One is Louise Hilary, 
whose archness and whose sympathy are always under 
the control cf her common-sense; andthe other is Suzette 
Northwick, whose pride and self-poise are not overthrown 
either by misfortune, grief, or love. 


the same’ entirely elegant. 
} 


1 slang; bi 


nen of su 
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WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


ruk STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. By William Black. 
New and revised edition. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


“Black? Oh, yes! We have his guide-books. Papa 
rays they are excellent,” said a young girl the other day, 
and was surprised to hear that the William Black who 
wrote novels was not the publisher of the aforesaid ex- 
cellent guides, but defended herself upon further exami- 
nation of the ‘Adventures of a Phaeton’ by alleging that 
if afair sample of the rest of the series he was a better 
writer of ‘handbooks’ than the average, although she 
preferred to skip some of the passages as ‘tedious’ and 
become somewhat tired of the endless descriptions, su- 
perb as they are. Black not only loves the face of Nature 
but observes closely and can record his impressions. 
After ell, this isa book to be read, with but small excep- 
tion, by three classes of people only: those who are 
wandering in Ergland with appreciative eyes, those who 
are about to start for the Mother Country, or those who 
there have spent enchanted days in the past. It is not 
for those who wish to see with their own eyes and know 
that in all human probability they never may; that ‘wild 
desire’ is hard enough to lull without arousing it afresh 
from its sleep 

Asthe reader advances, one of the most interesting 
questions that arises is as to how near to a portrait is the 
drawing of ‘Queen Titania,’ asto how much of the lovely 
helpmeet it is really permitted the reader to know. One 
falls in love with her rather than the heroine. 

The author is right when he says, ‘‘What would have 
been the beautiful pictures of English scenery we had 
driven through without two young lovers in the fore- 
ground, trying to read their fate in each other's eyes, 
and affording us elderly folks all manner of kindly and 
comic reminiscences!” The old recipe for choosing a 
mate for the journey of life was a good one indeed— 
‘‘Take a journey together.” There is nothing like the 
friction of the petty discomforts and pleasures of travel 
as a means of bringing to the surface the real character. 
Few can escape a few scratches of the varnish, and in 
some cases the heat or the cold causes the veneering to 
come off in solid squares! 

There are two predominating classes of match-makers 
in this world: the elderly maidens who have accepted the 
situation and yet try tosave the younger generation from 
their own hapless fate, and the wives who are so happily 
suited that they fancy others may be as well served by 
Fate. Thesmall class of those who are inclined to take 
their revenge for their own misfortunes by driving others 
into the same Slough of Despond do not count. In this 
story andits sequels, Black has shown us the type of 
the genuine article of the second class, the happily mar- 
ried match-maker. Sheis depicted with very sly touches, 


this bright, sweet, managing lady, who thinks, as so many | of truth; however badly man has blundered, and will 
f us, alas! do, that she could makethis world so much | blunder, in seeking to find its adequate statement. 
smoother and more agreeable a post-roadif only she could 


have its management. 


of this chapter is worth reading more than once. 


After all the jaunty sparring and | tion of spiritual things; and that is the temptation to 
sham fighting, the serious tone in which ‘Queen Tita’ is | ignore or to belittle the things of the body. No one will | 
treated in the twenty-third chapter is a delight. The close | quarrel with the general statement that a lofty spiritual 
By the | condition is favorable for body as well as soul; but the LUMEN: EXPERIENCES IN THE INFINITE. By Camille Flamarion, 
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ing to the third person present; and yet the participants, | disease would finally disappear,”—shows that confusion of 
whether in books or life, often seem to forget the fact. thought which underlies all those systems that fail to 
One point that strikes the modern novel-reader is that take into account these limitations of earth and sense. 
the old-fashioned idea of honor ina marriage engage- ‘With a ruling spiritual consciousnes,’ sin might, con- 
ment has changed—we personally think, for the better. | ceivably, ‘disappear ;’ but the body, being physical, is 
In the old days it was oftena noble, grand and self-| affected by physical causes; and Law—the recognition of 
sacrificing character that chose to keep the plighted | whose universality is considered by the author to be the 
word, no matter if every circumstance pointed to its most important discovery of modern times—acts as surely 
revocation. So pathetically foolish, often criminally un- in the world of sense as in the world of spirit. The 
wise, has time shownthis course to be, that now-a-days keenest apprehension of spritual things does not conflict, 
few hesitate to retract when the feet of clay have ap- much less does it dispense, with common-sense. 
peared and before the altar is reached. It is always} This does not mean that man has fully grasped the 
well to be romantic and chivalrous, whether man or | scope aud range of Law. Dogmatism often springs from 
woman, and Mrs. Browning says ‘‘women are knights- hasty generalization upon insufficient data. The author 
errant tothe last; bat many a family has been built, | recognizes this in his modes! and conservative discussion 
launced and wrecked when the courage has been lacking, of the question of miracles, but seems somewhat oblivi- 
or the old notion of honor forbade, to say frankly the | ous of it in discussing the question of prayer. ‘‘Prayer is 
one to the other, ‘‘We have made a mistake, let us rectify | communion, aspiration, oneness of spirit”—unquestion- 
it before it is too late.” Many a partner rues his faith-| ably; and this isa higher idea than that idea which 
fulness, although he never reveals in words the loss of makes prayer mere petition; but it is surely as dogmatic 
all that makes life worth living; and, too, all are not of | tosay that prayer as petition is notin accord with that 
such stern stuff, and a stray word toa th yughtful person | hidden scope of Law—that It does not work, not against 
tells much. Law but with and through Law—as it is to hold that all 
It is a little amusing to note in one of the early chap- prayer is futile because the special thing asked for is 
ters that the English are accused of our national disease | with held. 
—unrest! In another place the author calmly informs us Nor is it logical to say of the base and external life: 
that ‘‘all the best women marry stupid men.” | ‘Its unconscious vital force will mingle with the great 
It seems a pity that here, as in all the books of this | current of energy.” That means the extinction of per- 
writer, cigars and alcoholic drinks play so large and | souality, which is practical annihilation—a horror possi- 
apparently unconscious a_ part. It accustoms those | bly conceivable by those who believe in total depravity, 
Americans who read to think it all very well, and proper, | but unthinkable from any other point of view. Now, 
and safe to take the various palatable draughts and hence | Mr. Woods does not believe in total depravity, unless [ 
makes any temperance teaching the harder. At the first, | have mistaken the whole drift of his book. 
too, the German officer, the future lover, was so polite as The conception of the spiritual realm as being possibly 
not to light his cigar, even when permitted, in the pres- | present here upon this earth may seem incredible to some 
ence of the two ladies; but he rapidly lowered bis stand- | readers; though it is not dificult to realize that different 
ard, when, later, he was encouraged with the usual | states of being may be as divisive as are any limitations 
formula of ladies who wish to be agreeable, ‘‘I like the of time or space, and much more so. But why should the 
odor of a good cigar!” author assume any definite locality for spiritual exis- 
As a whole, this inexpensive and revised edition is a | tence? 
in its mechanical features a good example of book- His declaration that ‘the Christ’ existed from all 
work. M. A. eternity, but was manifested in Jesus, is not original to 
| the author’s intuition, nor would he probably claim it as 
original; the statement of Le Conte’s (which he quotes), 
| that the new factor of ‘‘conscious yoluntary co operaticn 
~“ = ap Spm, Soe or of Truth. | of the human spirit inthe work of its own evolution,” 
| and the conclusions that Le Conte draws from this, are 
suggestive and stimulating; while the author's exposition 


MOLINEUX. 





| 
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| 
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"GOD'S IMAGE IN MAN.” 


Mr. Wood’s book is aclear and sympathetic study of 


that conception of religion which makes this present | 
time another great era of relormation,. sine aumor| 


deals with spiritual things ina very genuine and vivid | 
manner, but without any attempt to picture in material | 
forms those things which eye hath rot seen nor ear sis na a a 

heard, neither the heart of man conceived—an attempt The very learned and accomplished French writer, H. 
which at one time was very popular, thongh the result, | Gourdon de Genouillac, has lately written a new book 
naturally enough, was to give a ghastly air of uoreality | which is to be put onsale in a short time by the publisher, 
toa very definite, detailed, and spiritualistic heaven; al- | A. Hennuyer of Paris. The title of the book, ‘Les Fran- 
though materialistic might prove the truer word. | caises,’ speaks for itself. It is the history of the French 
There is acertain amcunt of repetition inthe book, | women of all ages of the French History, from the most 
and although truth gains by iteration, and the sight of a | primitive epoch before Christ until the present time. It 


subject from different points of view gives it a certain | jg not simply a review of the women who were celebrated 


stereoscopic solidity, yet it is possible that a little prun- | for one particular thing or another, but the‘real history of 
ing here and there might prove beneficial. This criti-| womankind through the French civilization; showing its 
cism does not apply to the closing chapter, which is an| progressive development, as illustrated by the character 
admirable and proper summing-up of the discussion. and actions of the many women who by their example 
While certain of the author’s conclusions seem rather | elevated the moral and intellectual standing of their sex. 
startling, and on certain points his logic seems a trifle The book will certainly be translated into English; and all 
confused, the main driftof the book is essentially that | of us—the ladies especially—will feel highly interested in 
of the theology which is coming to be practically accepted | reading of the noble deeds accomplished by so many 
in nearly all Christiancommunions. That man is really | slortous women, of whom so few are generally known 
made in the image of God; that the spirit, and not the | at the present day. Let us hope that all our young ladies 
letter, of the Bible is of divine inspiration; that sin, in | will, in the reading of that excellent book, develop to the 
and of itself, is its own punishment and has failure | bighest degree their aspirations for the good, the beauti- 
bound up in its very nature; that forgiveness is not the! fy] and the noble. 

remission of penalty but the loosening of the sinful de- saaigaas 
sire; that irreligion is utterly and totally unsclentific ; | Everybody's Writing-Desk Book, by Charles Nisbet 
and that the Christisn Church is not to be guided in con- | and Don Lemon (New York: Harper and Bros.) will 
formity to any form of words, or torest in any outward soon, if merit wins its way, be on everybody’s writing- 
rite or ceremony, helpful, desirable and really practical | desk. It gives, in a single, exceedingly compact, clearly- 
as these aids may be, but the Church has for its guide| printed little volume, much of the information for which 
the ever-present Holy Spirit—all this is to be heard to- | one has, in general, to consult many and bulky volumes. 
day aot only frum Steichen and Unitarian pulpits, | It gives synonyms and anonyms; the correct spelling of 
but from many an Episcopalian, Trinitarian Congrega- many doubtful words; hints on grammar; rules of 
tionalist and Presbyterian pulpit as well. | punctuation; and a series of suggestive paragraphs, 

It is interesting to note that the author is very far 


culled from the best authorities on the subject, on the 
from giving up a Trinitarian conception of the nature of formation of style. To the worker whose tools are 
God. Isay ‘a’ rather than ‘the’, advisedly; since his 


, if : words, such a volume needs no commending; and to him 
view is rather that of a tr une manifestation, the philo- | whose writing-desk serves him but for the writing of 
sophical Trinity, than that view which 


is technically | 1 otes polite, this little booklet may yet prove an accepta- 
known as the historical Trinity. There are those to whom ble companion 


any aspect of this particular doctrine seems a more or 
less incomprehensible metaphysical riddle, but it seems 
only common-sense to suppose that this triune idea of | 


‘ we ‘bri » ; . | A HumMAN DOCUMENT. By W.H. Mallock. New York: Cassell 

God, which ante-dates Christianity, must contain a germ Pub. Co. Boston: For Sale by Estes & Lauriat. Price, 50c 

FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS GROWN Up. By Margaret Sidney. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. Price, $1.50. 


One pitfall seems to lie in the way of any considera- |New ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Charles Davies, L.L.D. New 
York: American Book Company. Price, %0c. 


| THE HOUSEHOLD IDOL. By Marie Bernhard. Translated By 
Elsie L. Lathrop. New York: Worthington Co. Boston: For 
Sale by Damrell & Upham. 
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that science and religion are of the same family. 
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way, those friendly quarrels are exceedingly embarrass. 
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DRAMATIC WEEK. 


THE 


The farewell week of the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, at the Hollis St. Theatre, could not but be a 
memorable one. In the years they have come 
among us, they have given Boston theatre-goers, first 
and last, a rare quality of refined pleasure; have shown 
that the gentler and purer emotions may have, in the 
setting forth, as great power to move and to interest, as 
have the coarser and more superficial ones; have taught 
us how much mirth resides in cleanly jesting. They 
have given us many dramatic moments of profound and 
lingering beauty; many impersonations which will long 
remain in memory as types and standards. The pathetic 
nobility, the high faith and honor rising bright through 
Hugh Trevor's wasted manhood; the heart-break of Lady 
Vivash ; the honest, clumsy, manly goodness of Captain 
Chrichton ; the sweet,-brave womanhood of Kate Verity; 
the tense plauck of Frank Maitland, with that cruel grip 
upon his raw wound; Reginald Hawley’s stern surrender 
of his dear revenge as penance for his old sin; these are 
a few of thefolk and of the moments which the trained 
and sensitively sympathetic art of the English players 
has given to us as abiding possessions. 

In the week just past, two plays not heretofore given 
BK BLAM DAS Cha PR StS: Bouna and 
the melodrama—refined, indeed, above its class yet 
belonging unmistakably to that class, ‘Katherine 
Kavanagh.’ The latter play tells the story of an adven- 
turess, made so rather by hard fortune than her own evil 
choice, who buys the opportunity of returning to honest 
ways by the crime of robbing a young Englishman in 
the gambling den whose decoy she is. The man whom 
she has robbed makes it the purpose of his life to hunt 
her down, and does so, after twelve years, when by 
accident he finds her the wife of a good man and the 
Lady Bountiful of a fine old English home. How his 
revenge, almost consummated, is turned aside by the in- 
tervention of a crippled man—crippled by Rawley’s boy 
ish brutality—who demands Mrs. Kavanagh's safety 
as the atonement for his own broken life, the play tells: 
somewhat theatrically indeed, but with power and com- 
pelling interest. Mrs. Kendal plays the title rdle with 
telling force and pathos, though, as always, her art loses 
plasticity under any emotional stress, and becomes hard 
and mannered. Mr. Kendal’s Hawley is strongly and 
subtly well done, compelling appreciation even while 
repelling sympathy. Mr. Dodson—whose finely artistic 
work has won for him an envieble popularity wherever 
the company has appeared—plays Hoell Brinninlow, the 
cripple, with exquisite truth, simplicity and earnestness. 

Boston's farewell to the Kendals isa grateful and a 
regretful one; rich in promise of long memories. 

At the Tremont Theatre, the Duff Opera Company have 
produced ‘The Queen’s Mate;’ a liberal rather than 
literal reproduction from La Prineesse des Canaries. Of 
no striking merit either musically or dramatically, it is 
yet one of those merry trifles that prettily set, brilliantly 
costumed, and moving with spirit and grace are sure to 
capture ephemeral public favor. The singers, each 
and all, do very satisfactory work, Miss Bertram's Anita 
deserving an especially good word. 

At the Globe Theatre, that bluff and breezy person, 
Mr. Potter of Texas, has entertained large audiences 
with thrilling. adventures. Mr. Dustan’s acting in the 
title-réle was very hearty, forcible and entertaining. At 
the Park Theatre, ‘Neil Burgess's Circus,’ first given to the 
public on Friday evening of last week, has proved, to 
speak frankly, no slight disappointment. Play there prac- 
tically is none; only aseries of irrelevant and farcical inci- 
dents which serve to introduce Mr. Burgess’s odd special- 
ty—in a word, Aunt Abby under another name and in 
slightly differing circumstances; and this as a prelude to 
an act filled with a circus show but indifferently well 
done. The acrobatic work of the tumblers and the Jap- 
anese equilibrists is striking and clever; but the per- 
formances by the trained animals are as painful to watch 


three 


as is the case with most of their kind, and the terror of 
the noble hound, still bearing the wound inflicted by the 
lions, yet forced to enter their cage, is something to 
mar the pleasure of a far more brilliant performance. 
The ‘Devil’s Chase,’ with which the entertainment con- 
cludes, is a weird, Walpurgis-Night picture, very ingeni- 
ously managed and queer and uncanny in impression. 

At the Boston Theatre, the ‘Country Circus’ seems to 
have settled toa steady course of prosperity. At the 
Boston Maseum, ‘The Princess of Erie’ closed its run in 
mid-week, and a few performances of the ‘Octoroon,’ in 
which Miss O’Leary’s Zou is so full of gentle pathos 
and Miss Barron’s Scudder of quaint humor, have con- 
cluded the week. At the Columbia Theatre, ‘Jane’ goes 
her laughing way and ‘Chums’ wakes sorrowful musings 
on what the other plays offered must have been, if this 
had honorable mention. At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
‘Tuxedo’, introducing many, bright minstrel specialties 
has won much favor. At the Grand Opera House, ‘The 
Cadi,’ Bill Nye’s droll monologue—for that it practically 
is—has waked much hearty and wholesome laughter. At 
the Howard Atheneum, the Rentz-Santley 
troupe have repeated past successes. 


burlesque 





MUSIC, 





PASSION WEEK AND EASTER. 

The Handel and Haydn Society proposes to make the 
coming week notable. One hundred and, fifty years ago, 
the 13th of April, 1742, there was produced ‘‘at the 
Musick Hall, Fishamble-street,”in Dublin, ‘‘Mr. Handel's 
new Grand Oratorio, called The Messiah.” This anniver- 
sary is to be celebrated by the performance of this great 
work on Wednesday evening. The Dublin performance 
was given ‘‘for Relief of the Prisoners in the Several 
Gaols, and for the Support of Mercer’s Hospital in 
Stephen’s street and of the Charitable Infirmary on the 
Inn’s Quay.” And itis recorded that ‘there were above 
700 People in the Room, and the Sum collected for that 
Noble and Pious Charity, amounted tu about £400, out of 
which £127 goes to each of the three great and pious 
Charities.” 

For this concert—an extra in the usual course—there 
has been a demand for seats almost unprecedented. The 
oratorio is to be given with Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Alves, 
Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Whitney as soloists. 

The productions for Good Friday and Easter Sunday 
are those announced in the regular course. Bach’s Pas- 


sion Music will consist of substantially the same 
SCICCLIVUS BS LSE Year, ANG the ChOTAIS Will almost all be 


sung. The management say that ‘in some of the typical 
chorals, which will be designated on the _pro- 
gramme, the audience is earnestly and cordially invited 
to join in the singing.” 

The week will close with the performance of Haydn’s 
Creation on the evening of Easter Sunday. 


The Knelsel Quartette brought its seventh season to | 


an end with the concert of Monday evening. There was 
a large audience, Mr. Perabo sat at the piano and Mr. 
Novacek and Mr. Schulz assisted in the Brahms sextet. 
Like the preceding concerts of this series, it was highly 
enjoyable. 

These concerts of chamber music have been among 
the most delightful which this season, or any other sea- 
son, has produced. Both in selection and in performance, 
the musicianly taste and the artistic skill of Mr. Kneisel 
have been manifest ina very gratifying measure. And 
it may be hoped that the support given this undertaking 
now for seven years may encourage the establishment of 


the Kneisel Quartette as a fixed institution of musical 
Boston. 





DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 





At the meeting of the New England Historic-Geneal- 
ogical Society, Wednesday evening, the vacancy in the 
Council was filled by the election of Ezra H. Byington, 
D. D. The following honorary members were elected: 
Hon. William M. Evarts, LL. D., New York; Rev. Ar- 
thur L. Perry, LL. D., of Williamstown; Edward I. 
Browne, A. M., of Boston; William D. Piper, Ph. D. of 
Cambridge; A. A. Lawrence, A. B., of Boston; Arthur 
L. Devens, A. B., of Boston; C. S. Tuckerman, A. B., 
of Boston; S. D. Warren, A. M., of Boston; John Park- 


| 


At the meeting of the Boston Scientific Society on 
Tuesday evening next, a number of short papers of in- 
terest will be read by different members. Mr. William 
Bellamy will present ‘The Scientific Basis of the Silver 
Question.’ Dr. Seth C. Chandler will speak of the re- 
markable results in celestial photography by methods 
invented by Mr. Wolf of Heidelberg. No public men- 
tion having been made as yet of these delicate methods, 
and the source of Dr. Chandler’s information being 
personal correspondence, a great deal of interest will 
attach to this paper. Mr. E. F. Sawyer will announce 
the discovery by himself of anew variable star, and 
other papers will be read by Messrs. Bates and Grier. 





The Massachusetts Library Ciub will visit Cam- 
bridge on Tuesday next, April 12, as guests of Harvard 
University and of the Cambridge Public Library. Mem- 
bers will meet at the Public Library, on Broadway, Cam- 
bridge, at 10 o’clock, and at 11 o'clock the regular 
(eighth) meeting will be opened in Harvard Hall in the col- 
lege yard. The subject of discussion will be ‘The Selection 
and Purchase of Books,’ on which Mr. Putnam, late of 
the Minneapolis Public Library, Mr. Jones of the Salem 
Public Library and Miss Fuller of the Library of the 

| Episcopal Theological School will speak. Lunch will 
be served in Memorial Hall at 1:30; Mr. Jastin Winsor 
will entertain the Club at his house at 5:30. 





Hale——Marquand. 

The marriage of Mr. Herbert Dudley Hale, Treasurer 
of the Commonwealth Publishing Company, and Miss 
Margaret Curzon Marquand, daughter of Mr. John Phil- 
lips Marquand of New York, took place in the First 
Unitarian Church of Newburyport on Tuesday last. The 
ceremony was conducted by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
D. D., father of the bridegroom, assisted by Rev. Sam- 
uel ©. Beane, pastor of the church. ‘The bridesmaids 
were Misses Martha B. Brown, Elizabeth Marquand, Ju- 
lia Hilt, Julia Draper, Mabel Rusch of New York, Caro- 
line Atkinson and Mary Williams of Boston and Miss 
Gertrude Fuller of Cambridge. Mr. Robert B. Hale, 
brother of the bridegroom, acted as best man. The 
ushers were Charles Francis Adams, 2d, of Boston, Rus- 
sell Marquand of New York, Dwight Porter of New 
York, Frank Woodman of Boston, Fred Gray of New 
York, W. Atkinson, Arthur Butler and George Clarke of 


Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Hale will pass some time abroad. 
| 


| Society fo 


| 
| The Society takes the present opportunity of tender- 
jing to its friends very grateful acknowledgments for the 
| liberal support given it these many years. It has there- 
iby been enabled regularly to continue its work, has 
|prevented untold misery and has helped neglected or 
jabused children to become respectable and useful mem- 
| bers of society. 

Eighteen hundred cases have been acted on by the 
|Society during the year 1891, affecting 4,700 children, 
;and this number would have been increased but for a 
lack of the necessary funds. 

The Society’s most efficient work not only demands 
|that it shall receive increased annual contributions or 
| donations, but in addition to these contributions it also 
requires a larger permanent fund than it now has. 

The Society therefore appeals to the public for sub- 

| scriptions to such increased fund, the urgency for which 

| the following figures will show :— 

For the year 1892 the expenses are estimated to 

}amount to about $17,000, which is an excess of about 

$2,500 over those of 1891—rendered necessary by a 

| demanded enlargement of the Society's work, especially 

}in the western part of the State. 

To meet this expenditure the Society can rely on its 
usual subscriptions of about $6,000, and on an income 
from invested funds of about $1,100. The balance would 
have to be drawn from the sale of the funds bequeathed 
to the Society for its unconditional use, and from which 
the above income has heretofore been derived. Obvious- 
ly, however, this asset ought not to be encroached upon, 

| but should form a part of the permanent fund. 
| To the above appeal for a permanent fund the Society 
| has to add the other appeal for contributions and dona- 
| tions of $16,000 towards the expenses of the current 
| year, and while it hopes to obtain this sum in part by 
| larger donations than before, it earnestly desires to re- 
| ceive a good part of it through an increase of its ‘annual 
|members’ paying $5.00, and ‘contributors’ paying 
| smaller sums. ; 

Remittances and subscriptions should be addressed to 
Charles Follen Atkinson, Treasurer, Box 1338, Boston, 
Mass. 


Respectfully submitted by the Board of Directors, 


revention of Cruelty to Children. 


— 
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inson of Boston; Rev. William H. Lyon, A. B., of | 
Boston; Henry D. Warren of Boston; William B. Ste- | 
vens, A. B., of Stoneham; George P. Brinley of Newing- 
ton Junction, Conn.; Joseph P. Clark, M. D., of Boston; 
George P. Sargent, A. B., of Boston. 


JOHN F. ANDREW, Presiden:. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
JOHN F. ANDREW, President. 


- 4 Mrs. WM. P. ATKINSON, Mrs. CHAS. M. REED 
The essayist of the meeting was! the Right Rev. . yeu. BROOKS, «  E. A. SAMUELS, 
Thomas M. Clark of Rhode Island, who read a paper on oP ARKMAN BLax, fies RuLex Me Towne” 


Miss ELLEN M. Tower, 
Mrs. WINSLOW WARREN, 

“ Ww. F. WELD, Jr., 

H. L. T. WoLcort, 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON, 
ROBERT H. BancRrort, 
JOSEPH L. BIGELOW, 
WALTER L. BURRAGE, M.D., 
FRANK B. Fay, 

CHAS. E. GRINNELL, 

GEO. P. HAYWARD, 
FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 

Rev. JAMES REED, 
AUGUSTUS THORNDIKB, M.D., 
CHARLES J. WHITMORE. 


Miss MARGARET R. CHAPMAN, 
Mrs. CHAS8. E. GRINNELL, 

“ S80LOMON LINCOLN, pd 

« JOHN LOWELL, 

“ GEO. V. LEVERETT, 
Miss MARIA MURDOCK, 
Two papers were | vag Lucy PARSONS, 
Mrs. GEO. PUTNAM, 
FRANCIS C. GRAY, 

Rev. EDWARD H. HALL, 
N. T. KIDDER, 

GEORGE A. NICKERSON, 
BaRTHOLD SCHLESINGER, 


| 
| 
| 
wraye . : | “ §. PARKMAN BLAKE, 
William Wheelright, the Benefactor of South America.’ | 





The Boston Society of Natural History held its gen- 
eral meeting Wednesday evening. 
read—one by Mr. Percival Lowell, having for its subject | 
‘Shinto Occultism, God-possession of People,’ and the | 


other by Dr. Harold E. Ernst on the subject, ‘Some of the 
Advances in Bacteriology.’ 
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| Read at the Reception to Dr. Hale on his Seventieth Birthday.) 
Never fails thy heart to greet 
Noble deeds with warmest beat ; 
Hands of want and souls in pain 
Have not sought thy door in vain. 
Thou hast kept thy fealty good, 
To the human brotherhood. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Edward Everett Hale at Seventy. 


[From the New York Tribune, Editorial, April 3.) 


On the 3d day of April, 1822, the author of ‘A Man 
Without a Country’ himself began to have a country. So 
if figures are as conscientious as they have the reputation 
of being, he is seventy years old this spring Sunday. 
Arithmetic is arithmetic, but those who know him best, 
without meaning any disrespect to that popular science, 
feel to insist that there is a mistake in the reckoning. 
For Dr. Hale is distinctively and pre-eminently a young 
man—one of the boys, in fact, whom his neighbor, Dr. 
Holmes, loves to celebrate. Take 1822 from 1892 and 
you get 70, according to conventional subtraction as 
taught in the schoolbooks. All the same, on this latest 
birthday Hale, cannot possibly confess to more than 
twenty. 


Gray temples at twenty? yes, white, if you please, 
Where the snow falls the thickest there’s nothing can freeze. 


What Lowell wrote of Emerson when Emerson was 
sixty-five may with equal felicity be applied to Colonel 
Ingham to-day: ‘*‘What an antiseptic is a pure life! He 
bas that privilege of the soul which abolishes the calendar 
and presents him tous always the unwasted contempo- 
rary of his own prime.” 

A year ago Dr. Hale was introduced to an audience on 
the Pacific Coast as the best beloved of American authors. 
That is his proud distinction, and he won it by steadily 
employing his art as a novelist and a story-teller, not for 
art’s sake, but for humanity’s sake. In his recent admir- 
able address upon James Russell Lowell, Mr. Curtis point- 
ed out that the master impulse of Lowell’s literary 
activity was not aesthetic but moral. The character- 
ization fits Hale still moreclosely. Heis, first of all, a 
moralist, a philanthropist, a teacher, in the highest and 
broadest sense of these terms, and his vast and versatile 
labors out of his pulpit with his pen just as surely as 
those in his pulpit with his tongue have been carried on in 
obedience to that most practical and beneficient of injunc- 
tions: **Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
yedo, doall tothe glory of God.” Itisthe general recogni- 
tionof thisfact which has so greatly endeared him to his 
countrymen. They remember with gratitude and affection as 
they greet him to-day that this is he whohas rendered 
large and important services to mankind asa man of letters ; 
that thisis he who has been a model of what an earnest 
believer in the brotherhood of man and of what a citizen 
who is truly public-spirited should be. They believe they 

nderstand why it is that he is but twenty now that he is 
seventy. Their explanation is that, because of his 
generosity of soul, he has found the service of truth as of 
beauty perfect freedom, and so has gone on from 
strength to strength with an optimistic virility begotten 
of freedom. If they refrainfrom naming him a second 
Abou Ben Adhem it is because they havea strong sus- 
picion that Abou would be proud to be named the Edward 
Everett Hale of his age. 

The Tribune, whose columns have frequently been 
enriched by contributions from his brilliant, incisive pen, 
tenders Dr. Hale the assurances of its distinguished con- 
sideration. Many his days be very long in the land which 
is so greatly indebted to him. Our country, yes, the 
wide, wide world, is better and brighter because of the 
power and beauty of his life. 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 





Harper’s Magazine for April (New York: Harper & 
Bros.) opens with Edwin A. Abbey's superb illustrations 
of ‘The Tempest’ (the seventh in the series of Shake- 
speare’s Comedies), accompanied by Andrew Lang’s 
interesting and scholarly zomment. The frontispiece is 
a fine engraved portrait of Walt Whitman, who contribu- 
tes to this number a poem, ‘Death’s Valley,’ to accom- 
pany a full-page engraving of George Inness’s great 
painting, ‘The Valley of the Shadow of Death.’ Besides 
the above, the principal illustrated articles are,a graphic 
description of Luke Superior, ‘Brother to che Sea,’ by 
Julian Ralph, illustrated by Remington and Graham; the 
third chapter of the famous Danube papers, ‘From the 
Black Sea,’ written by F. D. Millet and illustrated by Mr. 
Millet and Alfred Parsons; ‘An Indian Fairin the Mexi- 
can Hot Country,’ by Sylvester Baxter, with numerous 
attractive and striking pictures from drawings by Alice 
Barber Stephens; and ‘The last Days of Percy Bysshe 


‘reading by title’ are: Katharine Pyle’s ‘Cobbler Ma- 
gician,’ a bit of nursery diablerie; ‘The Curious Case of 
Ah-top,’ a pleasantry in verse, with pictures by Mrs. 
Wheelan; ‘A Shocking Affair,’ pictures from which ama- 
teur photographers may see how excellent effects may be 
secured from simple materials. 


Mr. William Bishop begins his series of papers on ‘An 
American at home in Europe,’ in the April number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
His first chapter is on ‘ House-Hunting and House-Keep- 


ing in Britany, Paris, and the Suburbs of Paris.’ The 
pAper is very interesting, written in a lively style 


and with all the thousand ‘ points’ which a person who 
lives abroad can give to those who do not live there but 
who wish to do so. Antoinette Ogden’s paper, ‘A drive 
through the Black Hills’, is worth a careful reading. 
This may be said with still greater emphasis about a 
paper of a widely different type, namely, ‘The Federal 
Taxation of Lotteries,’ by Hon. T. M. Cooley, late Chief 
Justice of Michigan. A cleverly composed ‘ trilogy’ on 
naval subjects will delight the lover of things nautical, 
—*‘Admiral Farragut,’ by Edward Kirk Rawson, ‘Ameri- 
can Sea Songs,’ by Alfred M. Williams, and‘ The Limit 
in Battle Ships,’ by John M. Ellicott. In fiction there are 
some chapters of Crawford's ‘ Don Orsino,’ and a clever, 
baffling story by Henry James, called ‘The Private Life.’ 
An interesting study of the impressionist school of paint- 
ers is furnished by Cecilia Waern, under the modest title 
of ‘Some Notes on French Impressionism.’ It is impar- 
tial, and the writer understands her subject thoroughly. 
‘Legal Disfranchisement’ is another of those unsigned 
papers which readers of the Atlantic have of late begun 
to speculate about. 


The Westminster Review for March (New York: | 
Leonard Scott Pub. Co.) isa strong number. The Rev. 
Lionel J. Wallace has an important article on‘ Vivisec- 
tion.’ J. Douglas Holms discusses ‘Liberal Prospects at 
the General Elections,’ which is especially timely in 
view of the approaching dissolntion of Parliament. The 
Rt. Hon. G. Osborne Morgan criticises a recent book on 
‘The Platform,’ a sketch of the history of election ora- 
tory. M. W. Whelpton writes on ‘ The Great Civil War | 
in England.’ H. F. Abell has much to say in favor of the 
‘West Indies as a Winter Resort.’ Joseph King contrib- | 
utes a paper on the management of the English army, | 
entitled ‘The New Forest and the War Oflice.’ S. H. | 
Boult describes a ‘New State University.” D.G. Ritchie | 
has a strong paper, entitled ‘The Logic of a Despot’s Ad- | 
vocate,’ and J. Dacosta supplies some notes on ‘A Recti- 
fication of a Frontier.’ 





The initial article in the New England Magazine for 
April (Boston: N. E. Mag. Corporation) is on ‘The | 
Surpliced Boy Choirs in America’ by 8S. B. 
the organist and choir master of the 


| 


Observatory,’ which is fully illustrated by photographs 
taken at the Observatory. J.H. Wilson contributes a 


well worth seeing. Edward G. Mason writes a valuable 
article on ‘The Early Visitors to Chicago,’ which at this 
time attract many not usually interested in historical 
research. Winfleld S. Nevins concludes his series, 
‘Stories of Salem Witchcraft.’ Walter Blackburn Harte, 
in ‘Progress and Poetry,’ claims that this age is as heroic 
as any other, and as worthy of the poets; he also glves a 
careful estimate of the work of James Whitcomb Riley. 
Rev. William H. Savage in a gossippy antiquarian strain 
gives the ‘Annals of an Old Parish’ at Watertown. 


The April Arena (Boston: Arena Pub. Co.) is rich in 
able, thoughtful papers. Its table of contents is as va- 
ried as it is inviting, as will be noted from the following : 
‘Vital Statistics of the Negro,’ by Frederick L. Hoff- 
man. ‘The Money Question,’ by Hon. John Davis, M. C. 
‘Volapiik, the World Language,’ by Alfred Post. ‘The 
Speaker in England and America,’ by Henry George, Jr. 
‘Rational Views of Heaven gnd Hell,’ by Rev. George St. 
Clair. ‘The Farmers’ Alliance and its Leaders,’ by An- 
nie L. Diggs (illustrated by two full-page portraits and 
four smaller photogravures.) ‘Pontifex Maximus,’ by 
W. D. McCrackan. ‘A Remarkable Psychical Exre- 
rience,’ by Louise Chandler Moulton. ‘How Uncle Not- 
toway Squashed the Indictment,’ a Southern character 
sketch, by Will Allen Dromgoole. Part IV. of ‘A Spoil 
of Office,’ by Hamlin Garland. ‘Two Hours in the So- 
cial Cellar,’ by B. O. Flower. 
views by Rabbi Solomon Schindler, Henry Austin, and 
the editor. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Stenography and Type-writing thoroughly taught. Young men 
and women carefully prepared for amanuensis or general report- 





Shelley,’ by Guido Biagi, with illustrations from photo- 
graphs, and portraits of the surviving witnesses of 
Shelley’s cremation. Louise Imogen Guiney and Madison 
Cawein contribute short poems. George William Curtis, 
in the Editor’s Easy Chair, pays a tribute of respect to 
his old friend, the artist-poet, Christopher Cranch. 
Charles Dudley Warner makes his first appearance in the 
Editor’s Study. 


has a plenty of attractions. 
painting by Couture, and the artistic pictures of Mary 


ing. Business men supplied with competent assistants. Address 
for catalogue, Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
the care of Friends, but open to all. 





| Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. 


j}about $150. 


little paper on ‘The Micmac Festiyal in Cape Breton,’ | 
which from his description isa picturesque occurrence 


‘Books of the Day:’ Re- | 


Under 
Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
The April St. Nicholas (New York: The Century Co.) | grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
The frontispiece after a | feild and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
No Pre 


Hallock Foote, illustrating her vivid sketch of life in the paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
Great West, are of unusual excellence. ‘The Lark’s | Address 

Secret’ is a poetic bit of simple writing containing a bit | THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 
of pt Aare oe remembering, and illustrated in the spirit 
in which it is written. ‘The Famous Tortugas Bull 

Fight,’ by C. F. Holder, will delight all readers who have | pROCTOR ACA N. H 

a bit of boyhood inthem. The triumph of ‘Jack,’ who | an 7 eee 

bersonated the bull, appeals strongly to one’s sympathy | Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
for the apparently weaker party. Mr. Drake’s illustra- | of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
tions havea directness and force that are admirably | Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
suited to their subject. +A Story of the Swiss Glacier’ is | Concord, on the Northern Rallroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
based upon the finding of a little boy’s body perfectly | comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
preserved some sixty years after his fall into a crevasse. | for catalogue to 

Then there are two papers devoted to the delights of kite- 


year. 


Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 











HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


= 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 38th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its Infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Young Ladies and 
Special Courses. 
and care. 


Children. College Preparatory or 
Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
Highest references. Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 


ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 

FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren B. 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
Jamear Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rey. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman @. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W, 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 


Whitney, | °°" scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
’ 
Church of | who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 





the Advent in Boston. Miss Helen Leah Reed contributes > 
an interesting article on ‘Women’s Work at the Harvard | 


| 


DESKS, 


Chairs. 
Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


DERHYE LER DESK CO 









NEW YORK SALESROOM, 19 BEEKMAN ST. 


FINE CARPETS AND 
ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Joel Goldthwait & Go. 


Have now ready their 


SPRING STOCK. 


FRESH LOT OF 
Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 
Axminsters, Wiltons, 
Brussels, Tapestries 


And Ingrains, 
New Straw Mattings, 


Oil Cloths, can wiaths,) 
Art Squares. 


MATS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











Styles never better. 
Prices never lower than now. 


JOEL COLOTHWAIT & CO.. 


163 to 169 Washington St., 


BOSTON, 
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NATURE’S SYMPATHY. 


BY DOUGLAS HEMINW AY. 
I. 
'Twas April; yet at even 
As I walked forth alone 
With loit’ring steps uneven, 
Few signs of spring were shown. | 
The sky was gray aod leaden, 
The orchard boughs were bare; | 
A breeze that seemed to deaden 
Breathed chill with northern air. 
Il. 


And like the scene before me, 
Dark clouds were hovering 
Around my soul; hope bere me 
No promise of the spring. 
I thought upon the morrow, 
When Rose and I must part; 
'T was not for long, yet sorrow 
Made winter in my heart. 


nt 


Again I walked there—only 
A few short weeks had sped; 
I was no longer lonely 
Gloom had forever fled. 
For inthe golden daytime, 
Beneath a sunny eky, 
Our hearts attuned to Maytime, | 
We wandered—Rose and I! 


IV, 


And on the branches, clustered 
With blossoms fair to see, 

Methought were ¢ uplds, mustered | 
In blissful augury, 

And one sweet sprite—a token 
Of love’s immortal spell 

That never shall be broken— 
We took with us to dwell. 


[Munsey’s Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 


WOMEN, 


Rear Admiral Lewis A. Kimberly of West 
Newton has been placed on the retired list 
of the United States navy, having passed the 
age limit for actual service. He was born 
in Troy, April 2, 1830; appointed midship- 
man Dec. 6, 1846; Lieutenant in 1855; 
Lieutenar Commander, July 16, 1862; Com- 
mander, J dy 25, 1866; Captain, Oct. 3, 
1874: Commodore, Sept. 27, 1884; Rear 
Admiral, Jan. 26, 1887. He has had 45 
years’ service, mainly in foreign stations, 
in 21 vessels; was on the frigate Potomac 
and the Hartford during the war, and in 
command of the Pacific station from 1878 
to 1887. 


Patti's Mexican hairless dog Ricci, on 
whom she has expended a small fortune, 
who hss travelled with ber all over the 
world and who was about the size of a pint 
pot, departed this life in New York sur- 
rounded by his mourning mistress and a 
corps of surgeons and nurses who were 
unable to save his life. 


The year 1819 was a great year. Within 
the twelve months were born Walt Whit- 
man, John Raskin, Queen Victoria, Charles 
Kingsley, J. G. Holland, Cyrus W. Field, 
Julia Ward Howe. 


Mr. Edmund Hudson's lecture on the 
German Emperor and His Army will be 
given Sunday evening in the Boston Thea- 
tre. The interest in the lecture is very 





The Potter estate, which has been so 
|greata feature of the Jerusalem road, 
|promises to be kept vp inas good style 
| this season as in former years, much of it 
| having been purchased by Colonel Albert 


|A. Pope, the head of the Pope Bicycle 


Manufacturing Company, who intends tu 
lay out considerable money and entertain 
largely this summer. 


Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Frances 
Willard addressed the young women of 
Lasell Seminary last Sunday evening in 
their school chapel. 


The marriage of Mr. Herman P. Chelius, 
musical director sat Tremont Temple, and 
Miss Merchaunt of Iowa, will take place 
this month at the home of the bride. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone will be the essayist at 
the next literary meeting of the New Eng- 


j}land Women's Press Association on April 


20, when she will read a paper on ‘The 
Progress of Woman in Fifty Years.’ 


Among the Bostonians who sailed Jast 
Saturday from New York on La Touraine 


| were Mr. and Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mr. 


and Mrs. Eugene Tompkins, Mrs. M. E. 


| Hildreth and Mr. A. Irving Tolman. 


‘Bob’ Cook has been ill for the past few 
weeks and on the advice of his physician 


| willtake a short vacation. Csptain Hart- 


wellof the Yale crew has invited Mr. 


| Cook to spend his furlough in New Haven 
land the great Yale oarsman will do so. 


His health will not permit him to do hard 
work as coach, but be will look on and by 
advice and suggestion help Capt. Hartwell 
indeveloping the best of the material he 
has at hand. 


THE HEAVENS IN APRIL. 


rHE MOON OF EASTER—MOVEMENTS OF THE 
PLANETS, 


From the New York Times.! 


April, the fourth month in the year, pre- 
sents many attractions for those who fol- 
low with unwavering interest the ever- 
changing movements of the heavenly 
bodies. The greatest gift, however, that 
the month bestows upon us is the full moon 
of the 12th, for it holds the most import- 
ant place on the lunar records of the year. 
It is the first full moon after the vernal 
equinox, and it determines, according to 
ecclesiastical usage, that Easter shall fall 
on the following Sunday. As this festi- 
tival is the most ancient and important of 
all the movable feasts of the Christian 
Church, it determines all tne other mova 
ble feasts and fasts. 

The full moon on the 12th is, therefore, 
the pivot on which Easter turns, and is in- 
directly the regulator of the movable feasts 
and fasts of 1892. ‘Thus our satellite, if it 


Ba BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


tem, wiih which she will be ininferior con- 
junction on July 9. 

On the 12th Venus and Neptune and in 
conjunction, but the meeting is not a very 
close one, nor has it to us any very import- 
ant significance. 
years gone by attached a great deal of im- 
portance to planetary conjunctions, espec- 
ially when they were very close. They de- 


|clared that they coincided with notable 
| historical events, and cited many instances 


to support their belief. Of course, this is 
all nonsense, for when the planets are in 
conjunction they are following their un- 
changeable laws, just as the sun, the earth, 
lunar eclipse. Toward midnight on the 
havea picture of rare lovliness, as the two 
most radiant members of the evening sky 
will be in conjunction, when the three 
days’ old moon will be in crescent form, 
holding the fairest of the planets in its em- 
brace. 

Mercury is evening star until the 19th, at 
which date it is in inferior conjunction 
and joins the galaxy of morning stars. He 
is quite exceptional in many ways, is the 





swiftest of the planets, and hustles along 
his very eccentric orbit from twenty-three 
to thirty-five miles a second. Mercury 
keeps so close to the sun that he is invisi- 
ble to the nak«d eye, except at his greatest 
periods of elongation, when he may be 
seen as a beautiful star of the first magni- 
tude, witha slight twinkle aud a clear 
white color. Just at this time there isa 
favorable opportunity for seeing his elu- 
sive disk just after sunset about ten de- 
grees north of the point of the settingsun, 

Jupiter remains hidden from view in the 
powerful rays of the sun. He has passed 
within the month from an evening to a 
morning star, but for the present we shall 
have to take this on faith and be satisfied 
to know that the giant planet is increasing 
in size and moving northward, so that, 
when we do see him, he will be larger than 
when we lostsightof him, and that as mon- 
arch of the morning twilight skies he will 
be as brilliant and attractive as ever. On 


lation of the Fishes. 

Saturn comes next to Venus as an obiect 
of planetary interest, as he is in sight almost 
all night throughout the mouth, and is at 


observation, low down in the eastern sky 
an hour or so after sunset. He is all the 
more conspicious from the fact that there 
are po very brilliant stars in his immediate 
vicinity. He is moving to the westward, 
but at so,slow a pace that he seems to be 
ever in about the same p'ace. He isin the 
constellation of Virgo and he is getting 
gradually further away from the earth. 





be a dead world, has no insignificant mis- 
sion to perform in terrestrial affairs. 





fall of the great festival, and a difference 


| 
Events innumerable are regulate! by the | 


ting up earlier as he draws away from old 
Sol toward opposition. 
forward-to event will occur in August, and, 


while it will not have the beautiful features | 


of the last opposition, nor be of such io- 


of thirty-three days, the extreme points of | tense interest to the superstitious, it may 
its occurrence, may exert a mighty infla-| be the means of thrilling the whule world 


ence on human affairs. 


To-day, three days before the full, the 
moon and Saturn are in conjunction, the 
plavet being a degree and three-quarters to 
the southward. ‘The day after the full of 


greet in the community, particularly among | _ pore oe ranean mee. 
military men and journalists, and the | 1e latter being less than a degree to the 


lecture will be given under the auspices of 
Boston Press Club. 


Hon. Charles J. Noyes will be the orator 
on Memorial Day at Tilton, N. H. 


The Rev. H. Frohock of Houlton, Me., 
moved in town meeting that the resident 
minister be assessed a poll tax the same as 
other citizens. He objected to being 
classed as a ‘dead-head.’ 


Ex-Senator Ingalls is rewriting his novel, 
the manuscript of which was lost by the 
fire which destroyed his library. 


Richard Henry Stoddard is one of the 
few literary men who take the pains to 
punctuate and paragraph their ‘copy’ with 
a view to the convenience of the printer. 
Stoddard writes a microscopic feminine 
hand, so that one sheet of his closely 
written manuscript will represent nearly 
a column of newspaper print. 


Mrs. George N. Hutchins of Ancora, N. J. 
whose husband died and left his estate to 
Henry George for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating bis views, and why recently had to 
go to Camden County Almshouse owing to 
her improved condition, has been taken 


away from that institution by Henry George | 


who is going to provide a home for her in 
Philadelphia. 


President Harper is trying to secure as 
professor of mathematics for the Chicago 
University Dr. E. H. Moore, now filling 
the same chair at Evanston, Ill. Professor 
Moore is a native of Marietta, Ohio, and is 
only thirty years old. He was valedicto- 
rian at Yale in 1883. 


Timothy Hopkins has resigned his posi- 
tion as Treasurer of the Southern and 
Central Pacific Railroads, to take effect 
immediately, 





|southward. On the 19th our. satellite 
draws as near Mars as it will get for the 
month. Jupiter's turn comes on the 24th, 
| just two days before the new moon, which 
shows the planet to be quite close to the 
sun and on the side opposite that on which 
we last saw him. Opposition with Mercury 
| occurs on the 25th and with Neptune on 
{the 28th, the growing crescent being but 
two days old. 

The closest as well asthe last meeting 
for the month is on the 29th with Venus, 
in which we are promised a very pretty 
picture, as only three minutes of arc sepa- 
rate the two bodies, a distance so slight 
that it will hardly be perceptible to our un- 
eided vision. 
closer and closer throughout the evening, 
and it will be almost midnight before they 
are at their closest. It will probably be 
somewhat hard for us to realize that the 
planet is three and half times the size of 
the moon, but its greater distance from us 
| of course accounts for the moon being ap- 

parently the larger. 
There will be a total eclipse of the sun 





on the 26th, which, unfortunately for us, | 


will not be visible in this portion of the 
| world, and, in fact, there could hardly be 

a place selected in any other portion of the 
world, that would contain as little land, as 
few civilized people, and as much water as 
the area over which this eclipse will be vis- 
ible. It extends quite generally over the 
South Pacific Ocean, including the extreme 
west coast of South America on one hand 
and New Zealand on the other. 

Venus is increasiug in size and will be 
the glory of the myriad hosts for weeks to 
come. She reaches one goal in her path 
early iuthe morning of the 30th, when she 
will be at the point farthest from the sun. 
From that time she will be retracing her 
steps toward the centre of the solar sys- 





The two will be drawing | 


with intelligence of the most startling na 
ture. The jast ‘ favorable opposition’ was 
in 1877; but a great advance in astronomi- 
cal knowledge has been made since then, 
and itis thought that the more powerful 


telescopes of to-day will reveal to us defin- | 


initely whether Mars is inhabited. 

Neptune is evening star, and plays only 
aminorréle forthe month. He is still in 
the constellation of Taurus, and is at his 
closest with the growing moon on the 28th, 
but as 3 1-2 degrees separate the two, we 
are not aided materially in establishing the 
exact position of the most distant of the 
planetary brotherhood. 


tion with the sun on the 23d, ought, per- 
haps, to have had the post of honor and 
been the first meationed. He shines, how- 
ever, as the sixth star, and cannot be read- 
ily distinguished from his surroundings by 
the amatear. 


will continue so to do until midsummer. 
On the 29th his diameter will be 3.82 sec- 








onds, which 1s the largest for this year. 
The least measurement is 3.44 seconds, 
| showing an inappreciable change as far as 
| the popular idea is concerned. 


c 


| The announcement made early in Febru- | 
ary of the appearance of a new star in | 
Auriga, in the Milky Way, is certain to at- | 


tract general attertion to the many inter- 
esting questions raised by such outbursts in 
the midst of space. The new star at pres- 
ent visible, in the light of the animated 
discussions concerning it since the spec- 
troscope has been the instrument employed, 
receives a most cordial welcome from as- 
tronomers all over the world. The first 
results of the observations in which pho- 
tographic spectra have been introduced 
show that the meteor swarms, the clash of 
which is thought to have produced the new 
twinkler, are now separating ata rate of 
500 miles per second. Instead of being 
mysterious, this meteoric meeting is then 





ing at grade, 


Superstitions people of | 


aod the moon do when there is a solar or | 


29th, if the night be cloudless, we shall | 


the 24th he is in conjunction with the wan- | 
ing moon and is to be found in the constel. | 


present in quite a favorable situation for | 


Mars is morning star, rising about 1:30 | 
o’clock in the morning and gradually get- | 


This long-looked- | 


Uranus, in view of his being in opposi- | 


He is retrogradivg or mov- | 
ing tothe west among the fixed stars, and | 
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SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
Beat for Health, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Butrons at front in- 
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Clamp Buckle at hip 
for Hose Supporters. 
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FIT ALL AGES— 
Made in 
FAST BLACK, 
drab and white. 


Mailed PREF on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
For Saie by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


MASSAGE. 
MIS M. E. RUSSELL,’ 


DONNELLY & ANDRESEN, 
13 Winter Street, (Room 3.) 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESH CULTURE. 


| The face and throat scientifically treated by 
| manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
oils and liqalds—strictly no cosmetics. The re- 
sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 


7 MRS. GREAVES, 


| The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley 





SANO CARO. 


A Superior Toilet Article. 





This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
| the Skin, Camsing the Face and Hanis, after its 
| Speen, tu have a Delicate, Pure and Fresk 
Color, unattainable without its use. 

Price, 2 cents. For sa'e by Draggists and 
| Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & CU., GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., CAK- 
| TER, CARTER & KILHAM, Roston, Mass. {] 


| J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor, 
NEW BEDFORD,{IMASS. 


And 338 Summer St., W. Somerv le, Mass. 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


UNION LAUNDRY | 


—AND— 


Hub Towel Supply Co, 


24 Norfolk Avenue. 
ALKINS PAINE, President, 
N. M. LIVINGSTONE, Treasurer. 


' 


All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner. 

Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates promptly furnished fo. Hotels. Please 
send for Price Lists. 


,. Polish all Metals with 
‘4 STARINE. 


Everybody Recommends It. 


For sale by all Hardware and Mil! 
~ Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
pt., 5c. 1-2 pt. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


'SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 


STEAM CARPET BEATING. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER. 


Italian Awnings recovered or made to order. 
| Furniture repaired and recovered. Shade and 
Drapery Work. 
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UPHOLSTERER 
\J.B. BRYANT ana CABINET-MAKER, 


j Between 
71 Tremont St. Rutland and Concord Sq: 





pam SNOW, CHURCH & CO, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


to be considered as a result in space some- | prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the 
what analogous to that produced by the Uadeed States; investigate claims anywhere by 
i frai y ins s. | special agent, if requ ; recover property an 
meeting of two [railway trains ata cross | fined heirs. Collections a ‘specialty. Correspoa. 
dence solicited, Special terms to subscribers. 
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“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly: in 
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Onion SU. Hoel 4 Hot Dan, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all movlern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

The restaurantand dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


DAM & DE REVERDE, Proprietors. 





DR. JAE GER’S 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





HE BOSTON COMMONWEALEEL 


All persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
Societies of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
one of the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 





>» | RICHWOOD ~ HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Newly Refitted and Furnished, 





In its recent issues Tne COMMONWEALTH has thus published: 














1891. Dec. 5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 5S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
26.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
WaDLIn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT 
J. B. HARRISON. 
$92. Jan. 2.—THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE 
SaMUEL H. Scupper, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
16.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 


CHANDLER, before the 


S. SHALER, 


(Original for this journal.) 


JOHN TREVOR: read by 


‘ 


23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. 


CHARLES V. Ri_ey, before the Lowell Institute. 


30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Feb. 13.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) 2 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. 
CorLeyY WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
Antiquarian Society. 
20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW 
SMYTH, 


RUSSELL, before 
Joun Rircuik, JR. 
(Original for this Journal.) Wit.iam 


GrorGe Baur, before the American 


JOUN RITCHIE, JR 
ENGLAND. EaGperr C 
before the American Antiqnarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 
BYRON GROCE, at the Annual Keception. 
27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 5S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
March 5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. 
W. HENRY WINSLOW. 
2.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. 
Boston Scientific Society. M. 
Meteorological Society. 
‘*  10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mean, before the 
Massachusetts Society fur Promoting Good Citizenship. 
26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILLIAM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 


Address of the President 


CHANDLER, before the 
(Original for this Journal. 


before the 
before the Royal 


Henry P. Curtis, 


HARRIOTT, 


This publication will be continued weekly. [It serves to bring these valuable papers 
promptly, in fulland complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
subjects, in a shape desirable fur preservation. 

The possessor of a fle of Tuk COMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
thought of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 


He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. He i< 
abreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 
TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


in convenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 


that purpose direct to this office 
A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 


appropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Tuk ComMMONWEALTH for 
the entire year (fifty-two numbers.) 

This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
have a permanent value and a lasting interest. 

THIS OFFER IS FREE 
as above stated, to all subscribing at this office and remitting ten cents additional for 
postage on the Binding Portfolio. 

The publishers are able to supply back numbers toa limited extent, but make this 
offer in order that the readers of Tue COMMONWEALTH may “SAVE THE COMMON- 
WEALTH” for themselves. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


Published Every Saturday. 





\Established 1862. 
EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, Editors. 





Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


{/| 
al ¢ iy 
V\\ ev a 
American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 


7 5 rq ‘ 
H. A L S day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


In Leading and Correct Styles. Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 


Service. 

Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 

4Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the Common.) 


MISS O. L. JOST, 
Stenographer and Type-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, tes cast Sland $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


CARPET ‘JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr, 
wf LEANSING Importer of Rhein Wine, 


49 Province Court, Boston. 


Restaura 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC ALE AND LACER. 


—AND— 
JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


NERVINEINSTITUTE Aoi ote te 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Dining Room 


Room 75. 


Rugs, Furniture, Beddinz, Clothing, etc., clean- 
sed, disinfected and ridded of moths by 


Hated Naphtha Process. Ketterar’s 


Send orders by mail and our team will call 


CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 
Works, 927 Harrison Ave, 











We send the marvelons French 
Remedy CALTHOS free, anda 
legal guarantee that CALTHOs will 
RTOP Discharges & Emisatona, 
CURE Svermatorrhen, Varicocele 
and RESTORE Loat Vigor. 

Use ttand pavi/ satisfied, 

Address, VON MOHL CO., 
Sole American Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy, 
brain and nervous diseases in all their forms. The only 
paralytic institute in the United States. Consultation 
ind ad~ice at the institute free Patients waited upon 
it their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
iny address. 


INSTITUTE OPEN, a FROM 9A. M,. 
to5S P. 


RANKS GASH MARKET 











Personally Conducted. Coloct Parties. 
Favorite Route. Low Rates. 


B\LEAVE BOSTON 








‘Fo or r particulars addres 71) 


J. C. JUDSON & Co., 
227 Washington St., Boston. 


Gi‘A first-class article at a right price.’’ 


S THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE— 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredien 
of its manufactpre are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 

A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 


nent use. 
Put up in cans for first-class Family tra:le, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 12}¢ Ib. cans for 


— Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Inetitu- 
tions, etc., etc. 
Mi C A CIGAR OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
a 4 ‘ ony eine Habit Cured on 2 10 
OPIUM:: tnd. STEPHENS Lebanon On, 
EXCHANGE 
Goldsmith, Silver & Co,, That Ancient Machine of thine 


FORA 
Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


ormciaxo saawwow— MHFELER & WILSON NOWNO. 9, 


10 West Canton St. 





I shall be pleased to furrish my patrons with 
first-class gouds at greatly reduced prices. Goods 
delivered in all parts of the city or suburbs free 
of charge. Express orders promptly filled. 


COAL and WOOD at WHARF PRICES, 


By the Ton or Basket. 











Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in n the Country. 














25 BROMFIELD ST; BOSTON. 


Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 
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SIMPSON SPRING 
(White Label) 
GINGER ALE. 





Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 


For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 


| 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 


the Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Announcement and Chat, 


Monday night Mine. Sarah Bernhardt 
will begin a week’s engagement at the 
Tremont Theatre, and the list of plays in 
which she will appear are as follows: Mon- 
day, April 11, ‘Leah, the Forsaken ;’ Tues- 
day, ‘Fedora;’ Wednesday, ‘Frou-Frou;’ 
Thursday, ‘Camille;’ Friday, ‘La Tosca;’ 
Saturday Matinee, ‘Leah the Forsaken;’ 
Saturday Evening, Grand Farewell Per- 
formance, ‘Pauline Blanchard.’ 


Atthe Hollis Street Theatre, next week, 
Chas. Frohman’s New York Company will 
present ‘Men and Women’ on Monday, 
Tuesday and Weduesday, and ‘The Lost 
Paradise’ for the remainder of the week. 
It will be most interesting to compare the 
work of the New York Company in the 
latter play, with that of the band of play- 
ers who have so lately left us. 


i nee 

‘The Country Circus’ has secured a firm 
hold on the popular favor, and will hold 
the Boston Theatre stage until further 
notice. 


The Mestayer-Vaughn Company, in the 
droll-farce comedy, ‘The Grab-Bag,’ will 
come to the Globe Theatre next week. 


‘Neil Burgess’s Circus’ promises to hold 
the Park Theatre stage until the end of the 
season, ‘The County Fair’ being given at 
the Wednesday matinee. " 


‘Little Em'ly’ will on Monday be _ re- 
vived at the Boston Museum for one week 
only. 


The stirring melodrama, ‘Master and 
Man,’ comes to the Grand Opera House on 
Monday. 


‘Jane’ will make sunshine at the Colum- 
bia Theatre until the 16th inst. Her suc- 
cessor will be the resplendent ‘Gloriana.’ 





On Monday evening, April 18, at the 
Columbia Theatre, Mr. Henry B. Harris 
will be the recipient of a complimentary 
testimonial from Messrs. Frohman, Harris, 
and Atkinson. The occasion will be sig- 
nalized by the first performance of the 
New York success, ‘Gloriana.’ 


On Sunday evening, April 17, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, the advertising agent of 
the Hollis Street Theatre,will be the recipi- 
ent of a complimentary testimonial. 


On Sunday evening, April 17, Mr. Louis 
Berkhardt, superintendent of advertising 
at the Bowdoin Square and Columbia 
theatres, will have his annual testimonial at 
the Columbia. 


On Monday the sale of seats for the 
opening week of the engagement at the 
Tremont Theatre of the eminent English 
actor, Mr. Edward S. Willard, will begin. 
No actor ever won a nobler triumph in 
Boston than did Mr. Willard last year. He 
was so grandly and thoroughly apprecia- 
ted that the heart of an artist could ask 


SPRING OPENING ~ 


— Off — 





AND 


CHILDREN’ 


WEAR. 


EXCLUSIVE STYLES 


In Foreign and Domestic Fabrics, All the New Colorings 
and Effects. 


TOP COATS, REEFERS AND SUITS. 


Ask to See the New Mixtures in Our Famous 


“RUGBY” SCHOOL SUITS, 


Ages 4 to 14 years,€for 


$5.00. 





STANDARD CLOTHING CO., 


395 WASHINGTON STREET. 





through the theatre, and with countless 
other changes the plush chairs will be re- 
placed by cane seated and backed chairs of 
the same comfortable Harwood pattern. 
During Miss Pauline Hall’s season here, 
pretty girls, bright and pretty dresses, del- 
icate scenery and a new opera will gladden 
the summer hours. 


Artistic Manicuring. 


There is a prevailing tendency to visit 
one’s dentist at intervals, as the importance 
of preserving and keeping the teeth in 
good condition is constantly impressed 
upon us; butit is only within recent years 
that the almost equal desirability of caring 
for the hands and feet has come to be 
realized. Among the considerable number 
of high-class manicures located in Boston, 
Mrs. Pearson, of No. 120 Tremont St., 
stands well up in her profession, and al- 
ready numbers among her clients many of 
the well known society ladies of the city 
and suburbs. 





Metal Polishes. 


There are polishes and polishes, and 
housewives are frequently in a quandary in 
selecting one for household purposes that 
has the advantages of all without the un- 
desirable features of many. As everybody 
using Starine highly recommends it, and ss 
it polishes all metals with equal effect, it is 
safe to say that it is perfection in its field 
of usefulness. It is for sale by all grocers, 
hardware and mill-supply dealers, and is 
manufactured by Samuel Kidder at 60 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston. 


For Over Fifty Years. 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 
ase! by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
»ain cures wind colic,and is the best rem 


for 
Marrhwa. 2c. a bottle. Sold by all ul ste 
throughout the work!. Be sure ¢ntiavk RS. 


WINSLOW'S SOUTHING SyRuUP.” 





SPECIALTIES, 


HARRINGTON 








for no more. He will come to find a gra- 
cious welcome ready for him and for his | 
company. He will first appear in his im- 
personation of Cyrus Blenkarn in Arthur 

Jones’s ‘The Middleman.’ | 


| 
Jas. Mackie will come, with the popular 


grace comedy ‘Grimes’s Cellar Door,’ to the 
oward Atheneum, next week. 
| 

| 


John MecNally’s always amusing skit, | 
‘Boys and Girls,’ will be the attraction at 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre next week. 


Messrs. Abbey and Schoeffel intend to | 
make the Tremont as perfect a summer | 
theatre as itis a winterone. At the close 
of Mr. Willard’s engagement, all the heavy 
draperies will be replaced by airy and | 
graceful materials; the many doors will be | 
made so that every breeze shall play 


HANDSOME 
_. HAD 


MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN. 


43] 


WASHINGTON = STREET, 


Nearly Opposite Summer St. 





CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands @f cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cred, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWo BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me ther Express and P. O, addresa, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


The Gotton Picker. 


The future of the Cotton Picker can be 
oe by the results obtained from all 
abor-saving inventions of the past. The 
Grain Harvester is nearer a parallel case 
than any other. It was a recognized 
want; so is the Cotton Picker. Each 
harvests a product that is daily used by 
nearly every inhabitant of the globe. 
The grain is eaten and the cotton worn. 
As a rule, the inventions pay best which 
supply the needs of the largest number. 

The Harvester gathers grain to feed 
nearly every one on earth, and the colos- 
sal fortunes of McCormick, Wood, Deer- 
ing, and hundreds of others, are the result. 

The Lone Star Cotton Picker will 
gather cotton to clothe the entire inhab- 
itants of the earth, with the exception of 
the Eskimos, who wear furs, and the 
Africans, who wear smiles, and greater 
fortunes than McCormick’s or Deering’s 
will be built by it. 

The relative saving is greater. An 
able man, with a simple cradle, which 
was in use before the harvester, can save 
$15 worth of wheat each day on an 
average. 

An able man, with his hands, the only 
method employed before the advent of the 
Lone Star Cotton Picker, can save only $3 
worth of cotton in a day on the average. 
And, as its saving over old methods is 
greater, so the relative demand for it is 
greater. The grain harvester was built 

y a half-dozen competing firms. The 
Lone Star is the only Cotton Picker. 
Each of the companies building grain | 
harvesters built colossal fortunes for | 
their shareholders. The company own- 
ing the exclusive right to build Lone Star | 
Cotton Pickers should make more money | 
than they all, and you can share in it by 
purchasing stock, the money to be used 
to build the machines so badly needed. 
A full-sized machine can be seen, and its 
operation learned, at 31 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, where stock can be purchased. 








Sig. Rudolph Rudolphi, — 
(Late § e Manager Emma Abbott, Min- 

nie Ha and Boston Ideal Opera Co.) 

VOCAL CULTURE (Italian Method), 


Stage Training for Grand and Comic | 
Opera 


178 Tremontst., Room 58. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


Handel and Haydn. 
THREE GREAT ORATORIO CONCERTS. 
THE MESSIAH, Wednesday, April 13, 
at 7.30. 
MRS. JOHNSTONE-BISHOP, MRS. ALVES, 

MR. LLOYD, MR. WHITNEY. 
PASSION MUSIC, tiood Friday, April 15, 
at 7.30. 

MRS. HENSCHEL, MRS. JOACHIM, MRS. LLOYD, 
MR. PARKER. MR. HENSCHEL, MR. LAMSON. 
THE CREATION, Sunday, April 17, 
at 7.30. 

MRS. ALBANI, MR. LLOYD, MR. WHITNEY 
MR. ZERRAHN, Conductor MR. LANG, Organist. 
Tickets for all performances on sale at Music Hall, 
April 4, $2.50, $2 and $1.50, according to location Full 
descriptive circulars to be had at Music Hall, or sent on 

application. 


BOWDOIN State. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON...- 


.+. Props. and Managers. 


Week Beginning April 1). 
JOHN McNALLY’S Always Amusing 
Skit, 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON...«-+++ssees Props. and Mgrs 
978 to 986 Washington St. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 Evenings at 8 
LAST WEEK. 
we a ore a be) 
JAN E. 
ALWAYS CROWDED. 
SEE CHUMS. 


@Monday, April 18th—Charles Frohman’s Latest 
and Greatest Comedy Success, GLORIANA. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. Ae CRABTREB. ccccccccccccccsccccccecs Manager 


NEIL BURGESS’ CIRCUS. 


Evenings at745. Saturday Matinee 2. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 
EXTRA MATINEE 
OF THE 


COUNTY FAIR. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Bir. BR. M0. FRED sc cc ccccccccccccccsccsevces Manager. 
FOR NEXT WEEK ONLY—DICKENS’S 


LITTLE EMLY. 


Eve'gs, except Saturday, also Wednesday and Saturday 
Afternoon 
“A FAMOUS PRODUCTION” 
Introducing the Celebrated Cathedral Scene and Im- 
pressive Choir of Boys’ Voices. 


ag Saturday Eve’g—Benefit of Mr. FE. L. 
Davenport—THE MAGISTRATE (2d act); 
LONDON ASSURANCE (31 act); and CA- 
MILLE, (4th act). 

a@-Easter Monday—A New Farcicai Comedy, 
THE COUNCILLOR’S WIFE. First Time on 
any stage. 


- GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON....-- Proprietor and Manager. 


One Week, Commencing Monday, April 11, 


W. A. MESTAYER 


— AND — 


THERESA VAUGHAN 


Supported by a Strong Company of Comedians, 
Including MISS ALICE HARRISON, in 
W. A. Mestayer’s Latest Success 
THE GRA BAG. 
Eve'gs at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2 
Monday, April 18S—8S BELLS. 


H LLIS STREET 
THEATRE, 

Isaac B. RICH.....-...-.Proprietor and Manager. 
Commencing April 11—ONE WEEK ONLY, 
CHARLES FROHMAN’S 
NEW YORK STOCK CO. 

Mon., Tues , Wed. Eve'gs and Wed. Mat., 
MEN AND WOMEN. 

Thurs., Fri., Sat. Eve'gs and Sat. Mat., 
THE LOsT PARADISE. 

Tuesday Rrening, April 12th, 200th performance of 
“MEN AND WOMEN.” SOUVENILK NIGHT. 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Mon., April 18, the Operatic Comedy, 
** Miss Helyett.’’ 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PrRocToR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 








WEEK APRIL 11, Most Realistic Drama of the Day. 
America’s Favorite Artist, 


MR. DOMINICK MURRAY. 


MASTER AND MAN. 


Wenderful Scenic Effects. 
Powerful Company. 


Carleton Iron Works seen in full operation. Matinees, 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 2; Eve'gs, 7.45. 
Next Attraction—** Dangers ofa Great City.” 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS.....-. Proprietor and Manager. 





One Week Comnidaitng MONDAY, April 11. 
JAMES B. MACKIE’S 


GRIMES’ CELLAR DOOR. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 





Se ARIS Bee 
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KIDDER PEABODY &60, 


BANKERS:| 
113 Devonshire St. Boston, 


inte AERCANTILE and TRAVELLERS’ 
CREDITS available jin all parts of the world, 
through MESSRS. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., 


LONDON, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Buy and sell FOREIGN EXCHANGES and 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE, 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 
STOCK and BOND ORDERS executed in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia 


Choice 
Investment Securities for Sale. 


C. A. SHAW & CO. 


Solicitors of 


American and Foreign Patents, 


And Experts and Counsellors in 
Patent Causes. 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


Personal attention given to all applications. 
Fee for services may be contingent on allowance 
if desired. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
B23 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 284 Boylston St. — 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witb 
Fn MARI TRADE MARK. 


ENGRAVING 
PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


Family. 
Student 
School 
Library 


S-H-O-U-L-D 
Own a Dictionary. 












Care should be taken to oe 
s*e " ., GET THE BEST. 


Cn 


WEBSTER’S 
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INTERNATIONAL 


: DICTIONARY 
° 





THE INTERNATIONAL, 
NEW FROM COVER TO COVER, 
IS THE ONE TO BUY. 


a ee 
ee 





It is a thorou 
@ thentic “ Unabridg 
the times. 


o The work of revision occupied over ¢ 
o ten years, more than a hundred editors . 

being employed and over $300,000 ex- 4 
o pended before the first copy was printed. ¢ 


h tig. - of the au- ¢ 
,” fully abreast of 4 


* 





“* This work, well used in a family, will be 


of more advantage to the members thereof 
than hundreds of dollars \aid up in money.” 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


_ not buy reprints of obsolete 
i3 °. “ariee for free a pemabies containing 


cimen pages, il — testimo- 
$: is, and full partic , 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put in PERFECT 
ORDER by the skilful andjthorough manicure of 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 





Spring Opening. 


With the advent of bright, clear weather 
fer the past week, after an unusually linger- 
winter, the dealers in apparel have re- 
p> ae a welcome impetus to their business, 
as both sexes are preparing for the mild- 
ness -which there is now every reason to 
expect to continue. In this connection the | 
youngsters must not be forgotten, and the | 
place par excellence for mothers to equip | 
their boys and children is the reliable 
Standard Cléthing Co., so centrally and | 
conviently located at No. 3895 Washington 
Street. They announce their spring open- | 
ing of boys’ and children's wear, and make 
a specialty of exclusive styles in forelgn 
and domestic fabrics, in all the new color- 
ings and effects, for top coats, reefers and 
suits; while their famous Rugby {School 
Suits, (ages 4 to l4 years) in the new 
mixtures for $5.00 are great value for the 
money. The Standard is allits name im- 
plies, and its increasing popularity is 
convincing evidence of the character and 
quality of its productions. Patrons may 
confidently rely upon the representations 
made by this house in any dealings they 
may have with it. 


Rapid Writing. 


The type-writer is now looked upon as 
a necessity ratber than aluxury. The 
very many recent improvements made in 
connection with its construction and at- 
tachments have greatly enhanced its utility 
and at the same time simplified its opera- 
tion, and professional typewriters are 
wisely supplying themselves with the per- 
fected machines in self defence. Among 
the number that has used judgment in this 
connection is the popular stenographer 
and typewriter, Miss O. L. Jost, conven- 
iently located at No. 120 Tremont St. She 
has a host of clients, and happily succeeds 
in retaining them after atrial of her effi- 
ciency. 


Our greatest glory is notin in never r falling 
but in rising every time we fall. Should 
you sprain your ankle, or injure yourself 
in falling, use Minard’s Liniment; it will 
extract the pain, and cure you. 








KELLEY 


Makes the Best Fit- 
ting Garments. Suits, 
$30. Pants, #8. Over- 
coats, #30. 


/ BOMeld Street 


«  laprovement the Order of the Age. Kg 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


LEADS THEM ALL 








In Improvements of the Highest 
Order. 





Send for Catalogue. 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co., |g; 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


KELLEY & CO., 
HATTERS. 


Hats Made 
to Order. 
Children’s 
Silk Hats 4 
Specialty. 
Silk and Der- 
by Hats Block- 
ed and Retrim- 
med in the 
Latest Styles. 








Boom 73. 


22 PROVINCE STREET. 


It is better to hee Scott’ s | 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil | 
when that decline in health 
begins—the decline which 
precedes consumption — 
rather than wait for the germ 
to begin to grow in our lungs, 

‘‘Prevention is better than 
cure;” and surer. The say- 
ing never was truer than 
here. 

What is it to prevent con- 
sumption ? 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free. 





Scorr & Bown, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
Yew York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
39 


The Cotton Picker. 


Thirty million dollars wasted annually 
is the estimate of the best informed of 
the value of the cotton left in the fields 
ungathered. ‘Ten per cent of all the cot 
ton grown is never picked; whole fields 
are ploughed each spring, no cotton from 
which has been harvested. Other and 
more numerous fields are ploughed, only 
yartially harvested, the owner not having 
been able to secure a gang of cotton pick- 
ers. And still more tields are ploughed 
which have been passed over by the 
gang of hired cotton pickers, and which 
have still left from 5 to 25 per cent of the 
cotton grown upon them to be buried by 
the plough. ‘This immense waste of 
about 1,000,000 bales of cotton yearly is 
enough to make a suit of clothes for | 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Averaging the bale at 
475 pounds, and counting the population 
at 63,000,000, the suit would weigh 74 
pounds. 

The introduction of the Lane Star Cot- 
ton Picker will, to a large extent, save 
this wastage. It picks the cotton so 
much cleaner and more economically 
than the hired hand, black or white, that 
it has been run with profit over fields to 
glean the cotton left by careless and 
slothful hands, and which could not have 
been gathered profitably by any other 
means. The machine leaves less than 
5 per cent unpicked ; where manual 

abor is used the wastage is far greater, 

being least in the eastern cotton-growing 
States, where labor is cheap and land 
dear, and greatest in the West, where 
labor is dear and fertile land che: ap and 
plenty. The introduction of the Lone 
Star Cotton Picker will vastly increase the 
value of the untilled but rich prairies of 
the Southwest, and make fortunes for 
those who raise cotton there, and will 
make greater fortunes for those who 
furnish the capital to manufacture them. 
One of the machines can be seen and 
stock in the company purchased at 31 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








VIDE ES 
“KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT 


EW. D. WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $2 per 








gallon. Orders by mail or express 
© este attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
@ and 42 €ommeredal Wharf, 


ARTISTIC a 
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BOOKS OF 





INSTRUCTION 





FOR THE 


ORCAN. 


Clark’s New Method for Reed Organs 


The most popular instruction book for the organ and 
entirely distinct from any previous work by the same 
author. No learner can afford to be without this book. 
It contains all that is needed to make a most competent 
player, Price, $2.50. 


Emerson’s New Method for Reed Organs 


Easy and progressive lessons, scales ane , studies, with 
a fine collection of organ music. Price $2 


Modern School for the Organ. 


By Zundel. In three parts. VPartl. Elementary Con- 
struction; part 2, Pedal Playing; part 3, Combination of 
Stops This “@chool” has become a standard work 
throughout the country. Price, $1.50 per part; complete 
in one volume, $3 00. 


Organ at Home. 


A popular collection of 200 pieces. 
cloth, re 50; cloth, gilt, $3.00. 


Parlor Organ Galaxy. Vol. 1. 


By W. F. SUDDS. 

















Price, boards, $2.00; 





A fine collection (vocal and instru 
mental) for the reed organ, coming within the ability of 
young performers. Price, paper, 50 cents; boards, 75 cte. 


Parlor Organ Galaxy. Vol. 2. 
By W. F. SUDDS., Price same as Vol. 1. 


Whitney’s Organ Album. 


Comptlled by 8S. B. WHITNEY, Organist, 
Church of the Advent, Boston. 





IN Press. 





A new collection for pipe organ. For teachers and for 
organists generally; carefully edited with registration 
and pedaling, Every’piece in the book can be played on 
a second or third manual organ, Price, boards, $2.00; 


cloth, $2.50. : j 
Practical Organist. 


By Albert G. Emerick. 





Selections from the great mas- 
ters, arranged, adapted, and edited with Pedaling, finger 
ing, and metronome indications. High-grade music, but 
not dificult. Price, $2.00; cloth, $2.50. 


Bellak’s Method for the Organ. 


Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1. 





Also an edition in German. 
Winner’s Eureka Method. 


rhe latest instruction book. 





Paper, 75 cents, boards, $1 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shonin- 
ger Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 
Pianos exchanged or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc,, send to 
John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston.! 
C, H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 re N.Y 


THE GREAT 


Northern Railwe 


LIN E. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Fargo, 
Crookston, Grand Forks, Win- 
nipeg, Great Falls, Helena and 
Butte. 

Also All Poirfts in 
Oregon and Washington, British 
Columbia and California. 


Double Daily Train Service 
the Pacific Coast. 
mation, apply to 


from St. Paul to 


For rates and further infor- 


F. I. WHITNEY 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt., 
A, C: HARVEY, 


Gen. Agt. Great Northern Railway Line, 


St. Paul. 


228 Wenge vie Boston. 








PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 


Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views | 
from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— | 
Bonds, Certificates Diplomas, &c., &c. 


21 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON. 


Have you a MOLE, WART or WEN? 
If so have it removed without pain | 
by F. E. ROGERS, 33 Cornhill. 











Twenty-eight years experience, 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, | 


EB, A. MUTEL & SON, 


496 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeiug Es- 
| tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union Park S&t., 
| this city.) 





DR, EDWARDS, CHIROPODIST, 


During rebuilding of 131 Tremont street, is at 
7 TEMPLE PLACE, BROOM 56. 


Dr. Edwards is one of the most skillful and 
' successful members of his profession. 
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rHe LITTLE MOSIC SCHOLAR. 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


I know a little maiden who is learning how to 
play; 

She seems to be in earnest, for she’s at it "most 
all day; 

She tortures the plano, and calls forth most 
piercing wails, 

And when I ask the reason, says she’s practising 
the scales. 


I like to hear good playing, though I cannot tell 
a flat 
From E sharp Io the treble, or whatever's called 
like that; 
tut 1 wish when scales are practised planos wore 
made dumb, 
I grow go tired of hearing that feternal tum-te 


tum. 

Now when this little maiden at the first began to 
play, 

‘Twas teedle-teedle-teedie that employed her all 
the day. 


I really felt quite happy when the fateful day 
had come, 

And she was then promoted to this awful tum-te- 
tum 


I was tired of teedle-teedie, and thankful for the 
change, 

It showed this young musician was not limited in 
range. 

But oh! my hopes were empty; it was three long 
months ago, 

Aud tum-te-tum, te-tum, te-tum is all she seems 
to know 


I don't know what's to follow, but I know I 
should be giad 

Atany change whatever, for itcan’t be half as 
bad. 

I've come to this conclusion—you may know my 
awful grief— 

I'd welcome teedie-teedic asa merciful relief. 


With an eurnestness unworthy I hear this maiden 


drum 

Just underneath my study at this fearful tum 
te-tuim. 

I'iihave acelebration when ,the glad day comes 
and she 

Is thought,tojgbe proficient to essay a deedie-. 
dee. 

[Harper's Young People. 


PARSON JOEL. 


[From 4ll the Year Round | 


The Californian gold fever was at its 
height when the crowd of fortune-seekers, 
excited by the prospect of immediate gain, 
rushed to the banks of the Bangalong. 

We—that is, Jack Petitt and I—had fol- 
lowed the gold away ap river for long 
weary miles, sometimes in company, often 
alone, dccasionally finding dust, but more 
frequently digging from sunrise until sun- 
set without seeing a speck. In common 
with thousands of adventurers, who were 
in a similar plight, we were ever mocked 
by the fickle jade Fortune. 

The most incomprehensible thing about 
it all was that there seemed to be some 
party forever in advance of us: for 
although the banks of the river were un- 
disturbed, the water came down from the 
hills laden with mud, which was easily 
recognizable by a miner’s eye. 

It was only after a long, tedious’ tramp, 
with heavy hearts and ever-lightening 
pockets, that we came upon the advance 
party. They welcomed us with what grace 
they could, which was not much; but our 
arrival mattered little, for others quickly 
came along our trail, now in companies 
and again singly, until there were fully 
fifty gold-seekers of almost as many 
nationalties upon the ground. All of these 
remained, not one went further. There 
was no need, forthe bed of the gold had 
been discovered. Within the space of a 
square mile or so, thereabout, lay enough 
of the precious metal to have enriched 
a thousand miners beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 

The camp was pitched on the bank of the 
river, which, under the scorcbing rays of 
the summer sun, had dwindled down toa 
mere freshet. There was none too much 
water obtainable for the reqairements of 
gold washing; it was rapidly becoming too 

precious a commodity to be recklessly em- 
ployed as a beverage—a result which glad- 
dened the heart of Bert Togue, the bar- 
keeper, who, with the keenness of a vul- 


ture for scenting out carcasses, had fol- | 


lowed promptly upon the heels of the 
thirsty miners and adventurers. 


The scenery was impféssive and awe-in- | 


spiring. Bleak, barren, yet priceless 


quartz-reefs rose in long undulating waves | 


of stone, like a petrified ocean, on every 
side. 1 
interspersed here and there with clumps of 
pine, while farther away still a long range 
of low, naked hills stretched along the sky 
line until they were lost in mist. 

Those hills enjoyed an evil reputation as 
resorts for bandsof redskins, who had cut 
off more than one prospecting party, and of 
prairie pirates and road agents, who were 
even more merciless than, they. In one 
thing both were cordially agreed; their 
hands were against the miners, and equally 


Beyond these lay the bush ard scrub| A rough-looking man, who was, to all! 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


} 
the miners scored against them on every 
| possible opportanity. These fellows 
|served one useful purpose, forthe fear 
‘and dread of them caused as to keep to- 
gether; as to have fallen irto their hands 
| would have been certain death. 

One evening when the cradles were bus- 
\ily rocking and the dippers flashing, a 
|stranger rode into the camp. His jaded 
nag was nearly travel-spent, its tongue 
lolled limply out of its mouth, the great 
lears flopped loosely over the bearded, 
| blood-shot eyes, and its withers were badly 
wrung. Nor was the sppearance of the 
j rider more attractive. He was an under- 
| sized, thin, red-haircd man; and as he sat 
there upon his sorry steed, almost sp ‘nt 
with fatigue and hunger, he looked the 
most unprepossessing of mortals. 

The arrival of astranzer was too common 
jan event to attract attention in a camo 
where the collection of glittering wealth 
was the one serious business of life. 
| Therefore no one spoke to or even noticed 
| the new-comer, who, after looking slowly 
l}aronnd as if to take in all the bearings, 
rede up to Togue's bar. Having climbed 
down and hitched up his nag, the stranger 
entered the large shanty in search of that 
provision for man and beast which it was 
the barkeeper’s proud privilege to dispense 
and that of his customers to pay for. 

Later in the evening, when digging was 
ended, and the everlasting damper, had 
been disposed of, the boys assemb'ed be 
neath Togue’s hospitable roof-tree for the 
jaccustomced drink and fun. The red-haired 
| arrival was present, keeping unobtrusively 
jin the backg ound He had no kit with 
jhim, noranything to indicate that he was 
la prospector, although his travel-stained 
| appearance, and the freedom with which 
he spent his cash, showed that he was fa- 
miliar with the customs of mining life. 

In one of the lulls of conversation he 
spoke. His voice sounded soft and low 
like a woman’s, but its sweet and perfectly 
modulated tones penetrated through the 
long bar. It was long since any of us had 
listened to such a silver strain. Words 
pure as the notes of English songbirds, 
and unsullied by ribaldry or blasphemy, 
were all too scarce and strange on the 
Bangalong, or anywhere else in Califurnia. 

‘*‘Who d've s pose he is, mate?” 

“Don't know. One o’ them ‘Frisco 
chaps, maybe. P’raps a sneak a-spying 
out, the nakedness o’ the land.” 

The speaker laughed at his own sally of 
wit. 

Speculation was cut short almost at 
once. The little red-haired man, turning 
to us, said, civilly enough, and with a 
slight tremor in his voice: 

“Boys, | am a missionary, and have 
been seut here that I may look after the 
interests of those who have left fathers and 
mothers behind in the old Eastern States.’ 

The speech ,was greeted with derisive 
laughter. 

“A parson!” 

Taking no notice of the interruption, 
except that his cheek reddened a little, he 
continued : 

“You will find me a friend. By fpermis- 





be preaching here next Sunday afternoon; 
and I mean to practice that which I[ 
preach.” 

A hum of excited voices now drowned 
the speaker's words. When it ceased he 
had gone. 

Judging from the conversation which 
followed, it seemed probable that the par- 
son, if he should attempt to carry out his 
intention, would encounter a lively opposi- 
tion; the camp not being an assembly of 
saints, not even latter-day ones. 
| But something occurred that night which 
entirely altered the situation. 
| A sharp word spoken by Togue’s son to 
a rough Yankee led toa rapid unmuzziing 
| of ‘buli dogs,’ withthe result that the bar- 
keeper's son, who was a general favorite, 
was shot through the shoulder. 

Camp opinion ran high against the per- 
| petrator, [who was even threatened with 
lynching. 

When the tumult was at its ,highest, the 
|} parson came back and quickly made him- 
| self master of the condition of affairs. 
‘Hold, unhallowed men,” he exclaimed, 
,in those low, earnest tones of his, ‘*would 
}you add sin to sin?, Let this man go, and 
shall be his greatest 





jyour forgiveness 
| punishment.” 
‘Stand aside, mister; this ain’t no time 
for preaching—we air on business here.” 
“I will not. Who among you has a 
right to take away a life which he cannot 
restore?” 
A voice in the rear of the crowd rejoin- 
ed: 
“I guess, stranger, we hey. 
| going to.” 


appearance, a leader in this roughly con- 
| stituted court of justice, now interposed. 
; He said: 

| ‘You mean well, stranger, no doubt; 
|but you air out of place here. Take my 
| advice, and make yourself scarce; for you 
can't do good, and you may do harm. Jake 
| here has got to die; we says it. ’Tisn’t 
i the first time he has .been too handy' with 
|his shooting-iron; but it’s get to be the 
| last. Eh! boys?” 


sion of the keeper of this saloon, there will | 


And we air | 


‘But I tell you, men, you will commit 


**Go, parson, and don’t med lle with what 
doesn’t concero you. Whatare we Vigil- 
aunts for?” 

‘‘[ have a daty, men, to perform, as well 
as you, and will not be deterred from 
doing it. You say you will slay this man 
Then bear me; you wil only kill him over 
mny body.” 

The miners liked grit, wherever found; 
andalow murmur of applause gre -ted this 
spe ch, which was tothem far more im- 
pressive than any mere plea for mercy 
could have been. The rough fellows 
talked to one another, the culprit’s guards, 
perhaps intentionally, relaxed their vigi- 
lance, and in the confusion the Yankee 
disappeared, giving his comrades and 
would-be executioners time to let their 
anger cool. 

Young Togue did not die. 

The parson, who gave his name as Joel 
Baldwin, constituted himself the sufferer’s 
nur-e, atteudiag to his every want, dress- 
ing his wound, and feeding him like a 
child through the long days and oight+, 
more tenderly, the grateful old saloon- 
keeper said, than any woman could have 
done. 

This act of devotion tonched the heart 
of the camp, which lay deep but was not 
dead. Wuen Sanday afternoon came 
round, the congregation was a crowd d 
one. 

At the very outset of the proceedings, 
the preacher male an important d« mind 
up nthe good will and forbearance of his 
audience 

He commenced by poioting out the dan- 

ger which attended the mischievous prac- 
tice of carrying shooting-irons, enforcing 
}his argument by reference to the critical 
jeondition of young Togue. He then, 
| further, urged the inappropriateness of 
lthese destructive weapons being broaght 
into the house of the Prince of Peace, 
stated his personal dread of such, and con- 
cluded an earnest appeal by in-isting that 
all who might attend his ministratious 
should deliver up their weapons to the 
saloon-keeper on entering 

The gaunt miners looked foolishly sheep- 


ish, laughed, demurred, and then, wheo 
|they saw that the man meant what he 


said, handed over the irons into the custo- 
dy of Bert Tognue. 

Togue took charge of all these, placing 
them in the box which served as a pulpit, 
so that the parson trod the carnal weapons 
under his feet. 

Several weeks passed, and the influence 
of Par-on Joel, as he was familiarly 
called, began to eff ct a marked improve- 
ment in the camp. Duels became less 
frequent, irregularities less pronounced; 
the weakest fuund that they had some 
chance in the battle fur wealth and life. 
The Sunday afternoon preachiog became 
ao extraordinary success; nota Man among 
us would have missed it upon any consid- 
eration, tne parson had such a winning 
way with him. Togue, janior, too, began 
to improve under the care of his self- 

{constituted nurse. 

The gold, which yielded heavily both in 
dust aud puggets, was regularly deposited 
with a firmof brokers, who-e fair dealings 
jinspired their clients with confidence. 
Once in every month an armed escort 
came over from 'Frisco and conveyed the 
accumulated precious metal to the bank. 

Parson Joel had been with us three 
months, finding plenty of work both io 
instracting and nursing his rough flock, 
more than one member of which it had 
been his melancholy duty to consign to the 
aurif:rous dust. During this time he had 
increasingly endeared himself to all, so 
that more than one nagget had been 
pressed upon him for acceptance by rough 
fellows who cou'd conceive of no other 
mean: of showing their gratitude. These 
| were invariably declined, with the remark 
that he had enough for his persunal ne ts, 
and sought not theirs, but them. 

All this increase.i Parson Joel’s reputa- 
tion for goodness; he became idolized of 
all. 

About this time the pirates of the prai- 
|rie became increasingly daring, and there 
, were ramors that a band of them had 
allied with the roid agents, forming a 
camp in the hills, under the leadership of 
;adaring female named Bess, whom they 
had constituted their queen. 

The ramor acquired force from the fact 
that a man who had recently joimd us 
was found shot dead in the scrub. 

This occurrence served to make us in- 
creasingly careful; bat no one apprehend- 
ed serious troub:e, such as anattack upon 
the camp, which by this time numbered one 
hundred souls all told, men whose hands 
could keep their heads. 


} 


Saturday night saw the last bag of dust 
depusited; and the honest brokers retired, 
|holding fully fifteen thousand poands’ 
worth of the miners’ property, which 
would, all being well, be en route for 
’Frisco on the following Monday. 

Oo Sunday morning the honest, quiet- 
going miners remained reading or smoking 
in their shanties, or wandered aimlessly 
down the gully; while the rougher sort 
| scattered around among the various bars 


The month was drawing toaclose. The 
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which had sprung up. When the hour for 
service struck, every one, except the bro- 
kers and yo ing Togue, who, with the wil- 
ling coasent of Parson Jo:l, nad goae fora 
stroll, was in his place. 

Togue, although vastly improvel, was 
still weak. and ne :ded. so the parson said, 
all the fresh air he could get. There was 
no lack of it in the vicinity of the camp. 

[In accordance with Parson Joel's custo u, 
all the fire-arms were collected and de- 
posited in the depths of the extemporized 
pulpit before th: servic: began, so that 
during worshp he mouainted guard over 
them. 

rhe opening hymn being concluded, the 
parson led in prayer. 

At the moment when the attentio1 of all 
was ab-orbed in this exercise, a shot was 
fired outside, and tie sound of a scuffs, 
followed by « wild cry for help, was heard 
proceeding from the directioa of the gold 
office. 

The miners, like a famished lion aroused 
from its lair, spraig to their feet only to 
find themselves face to face with two tall 
masked men who had quietly and unob- 
servedlv entered the builtiog rh sse, pre- 
senting their revolvers, thundered : 

‘*Hands up! The first of you who m>ve3 
is a dead man.” 

The situation became clear. The camp 
was attacked, and those who should have 
been its defenders had been rendered de- 
fenceless by their own action. 

One possible chance of escape remained 
open. There was the door behind the 
preacher, who had remained a quiet, un- 
moved sprctator of the proceedings. If 
this could be gained, the attack might even 
yet be beaten off, and the gold saved. 

Those of us who were farthest removed 
from the robbers made a partial move- 
ment towards the door. But this was 
quickly checked, for, as we gathered our- 
selves for a rush, the meek and gent'e 
attitude of Parson Joel underwent a com- 
plete and terrible change. The man's 
slight form dilated, his usualty mild eyes 
flashe 1 fire, and his countenance became so 
altered as to be scarcely recognizable. 
With a movement which was almost quick- 
er than light, he whipped outa brace of 
Colt’s revolvers from some secret pocket, 
aod with the skill of a practised murks- 
man, he, who feared the very sightof a 
pistol, covered the congregation in front 
ai completely as the two strangers had 
done in the rear 

We were checkmated completely. 

The game so boldly played was won. 

The helpless diggers, chafing under tbe 
indignity which was even le3s patiently to 
be borne than the threatened loss, sat down 
again, anticipating, oily to» well, the 
course which events woul take. 

Our chagrin was aot lessened when Par- 
son Joel, without the ghost of a smile upon 
his face, said: 

‘Friends, adversity comes, s»oner or 
later, to us all, in order that we may learn 
how to practise as well as preach. You 
are all witne+ses that I have frequently be- 
sought you not to trust your riches, which 
make to themselves wing; and fly away.” 

He had scircely ceased speaking, when a 
peculiar cry —the yelp of the coyote—was 
heard in the distance. 

Taois was evidently the signal for which 


| the marauders had been waiting, for Pars »n 


Joe) bowed ironicall~, and kicking open the 
door behind him, immediately disappeared. 
The other two similarly vanished. 

The miners, like a troop of school-boys 
ora gang of released convicts, tumbled 
pell-mell into the open; but they were too 
late. 

The sound of rapidly retreating horse- 
ho ofs intimated the flight of the robbers. 
There was no doubt of the direction which 
they had taken, for one of the fugitives 
was still fallin view. So far from urging 
his horse to its greatest pace, he seemed 
rather to check it; desigaing, perhaps, to 
aid the escape of the restof the gang. In 
his flight he had the hardihood to turn and 
wave his hind to the discomforted miners. 

These saw ata glance the extent of the 
mischief. The gold store had been rifled. 
Its single defender lay dead in his own 
doorway, shot through the heart. ‘The 
other broker had fled. 


With a wild cry for vengeance, we turn- 
ed and snatched such weapons as were con- 
venient, then, throwing ourselves upon our 
horses, dashed away ia swift, relentless 
pursuit. 

The fugitive evidently observed this, for, 
putting bis steed to the fullest stretch of 
speed, he rode recklessly over every impedi- 


| ment; and his retreat appeared secured, for 


he distanced the foremost of us at every 
Stride. 

In anotber quarter of a mile he would 
have gained the shelter of the ranker scrub 
where pursuit would have been hopeless; 
bat, before he coald do so, a puff of smoke 
floated out over a distant reef; this was 
followed by the report of a rifle, which 
reach our ears as we saw the galloping 
horse stumble, throwing the rider heavily 
over its head. 

A man—it was a young Togue—came 
leisurely across the rocks, carrying}!a stil! 
smoking rifle in his hand. He was making 


directly for the scene of the catastrophe 
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but some of the riders reached the spot 
almost as quickly as he. 

The aim had been trve. The horse, 
magnificent sorrel, lay dead in its tracks, 
ten yards behind its hapless rider, who was 
bruised out of ali semblance to humanity. 
A coarse red wig had fallen from his head, 
and a rich wealth of blood-draggled 


tangled golden hair trailed out over the | 


stones. 

Young Togue stopped, wiped his weapon 
and coolly remarked : 

‘I thought something had gone wrong; 
that’s why I fired. Sorry I wiped the fel- 
low out, though.” 

‘‘Bytthe jumping Jeehoshaphat, it’s our 
Parson Joel; anyway it’s all that’s left of 
him,” murmured some one. 

Togue stepped forward, a light of recog- 
nition flashed into his eyes, and he fell 
upon his knees, tearing away the rough 
coat in bis frenzied endeavor to discover 
whether the beart had ceased to beat. He 
had scarcely done this when he sprang to his 
feet, with consternation depicted upon his 
face, crying: ‘‘Boys, by all the powers, it 
is a woman!” 

We were still standing, baftied and angry, 
around the corpse, when a band of horse- 
men dashed up at a hand gallop. As the 
leader sprang from his horse, he half- 
pushed, half-dragged, a 
ruffian to the front. 

Here, you honest fellows,” he called out 
in tones of command, ‘‘do any of you know 
this rapparee scoundrel? 


be couldn't give a good account of himself, 
took the liberty of bringing him along with 
us. 

A dozen men sprang forward to look into 
the captive’s face, as he glared defiantly, 
daring them to do their worst, and he read 
death in their eyes. 

Then the fellow’s gaze fell on the body 
of Parson Joel. In a mouwent the strong 
man was bowed with anguish, his fortitude 
forsook him, he fell upon his knees, gently 
raised the battered head in bis grimy hands 
and passionately kissing the pallid brow, 
wailed : 

‘Oh! Bess, Bess! Good Heaven!” 

Then we all knew that Joel 
parson, sick-nurse, trusted friend, and gold 
robber, was none other than Bess, the no 
torious queen of the pirates of the prairie 
and the villianous road agents, who had for 
so long been the scourge of California. 
For one brief moment afterwards we felt 
sad at heart. 


How's This! 


We offer One 
yr any case of Catarrh 
ured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 


a 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. | 


-|Patent W. S. A, Corset and 


r We, the undersignid, have known F. J 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Traux, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O.; Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, 
Whol sale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimo- 
nials free. 


villanous-iooking | 


We caught him | 
yalooting around three miles below, and as! 


Baldwin, | 


Hundred Dollars Reward | 
that cannot be | 


CTS. AMONTH 


Catarrh 
cured for 50 cts. 


Nasal and affections of the throat 


Such cases as you see described 


in the long, column advertisements, Send your 


| address and descrigtion of your case, and 50 cents 
in stamps, and you will get by return mail (pre 
paid) my Cure Quick for Catarrh, ete., with full 


instructions how to use the remedies and be 


cured. Also a brochwie on the subject, with hun- 


dreds of cures in Boston and vicinity (to inter- 
view if you desire), not mythical ones in Maine or 


Florida. Also you will get a pamphlet on tobacco 


and its killing power, causing two deaths where 
| the intoxicants are killing one person, and an ex- 
position of quackery as practiced by the regulars 
and irregulars; both are empirical in their 
methods; also, a treatise on Omnipathy, or curing 
all the hopeleas (so called) 
the body by external applications of non-poisonous 
remedies. No drugs in the stomach. ‘The 
Tobacco Slave,” book of 125 pages sent to you on 
receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. The Boston Post 
eald, April 24, 1890, “For information this book is 
invaluable.” Call or address, DR.C. A. GREENE, 
| 178 Tremont St. (Not the Nervura Greene.) 44 
years’ experience. Pamphlets are free. 


‘|CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
| for atime and then have them returnagain, I means 
radical cure, I have made the d sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Bend at once for a treatise and a Free Bottie of 
my infallibleremedy, Give Express and Post Office. 
Ii. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


ARTisTic——= 
— NEEDLEWORK 


Patterns are illustrated and descred every month in 

















|'The Household Monthly | 


Italso contains the latest fashions besides many 
other articles of special interest to ladies. It is dis- 
| tinetly alady’s magazine. 
SUBSCRIPTION 50 CENTS A YEAR, 
We have made the price so low that If you are 
interested in these subjects you cannot afford to be 
| withoutit. SEND FOR SAMPLE Copy. 
Address, HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY CO., 
| §2B PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
| 
| 


Health Waist. 


Admired by thousands at the Food 
and Health Exposition, Mechanics’ 
Building. The patent pulley system of 
back lacing insures a perfect figure 
Agents wanted in all parts of New 
England. 


ABBOTT DAVIDSON _& CO., 
PISL Tremont Street,jJRoom 16, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 








Fund forthe Treatment of Horses Whose | 


Owners Are too Poor to Pay. 


Aesmall fund has been placed at the dis- 

sal of the directors of the Boston Veter- 
nary Hospital to be used by them to pay 
for the board and treatment of horses, 
brought to the hospital on Albany street, 
when the owner cannot afford to do so. 


Many such cases are seen where a few | 


lay’s rest and treatment will work wonders, 
it the owners cannot afford to pay for the 
ard of the horse unless they are earning 
something at the same time, and in many 
cases if the horse isnot used they have no 
means of getting a living. 

If a larger fund could be created and 
placed in the hands of suitable trustees, 
the directors would be glad to treat such 





ases at actual cost for buard and medi- 
Ines, professional service being given 
free. 
Typewriter Contract Awarded. 
The War Department desired to pur- 
chase 150 tyyewriters, and established a 


Soard of experts to examine all typewrit- 
‘rs in 'competition. After examination, 
© experts decided that the Smith Premier 
“tood highest ip point of improvements 
nda mechanical construction, consequently 
order was awarded to the Smith Prem- 

‘t Typewriter Company of Syracuse, N. Y. 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 


‘as been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
‘hers for their children while Teething, with 
erfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
vowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
hed ether arising from teething or other causes. 
Sale by Druggists in every part of the 
— Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
‘OlnIDg Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


Gums, 


ro 


_ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.826.05 
LIABILITIES..... Coccccccece 19,832,085 ,22 


$2,185,841.73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and ae insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


| ‘La Grenade.” 








The Most Perfect PENCIL SHARP- 
i ENER ever invented, giving a fine point 
| without breaking the lead. We have 
| Just received another lot of the above. 


‘HOOPER, LEWIS & CO., 


8 MILK STREET. 





The genuine article is the invention of a German, 
and is manufactured in Gexymany. See that jeu 
Sharpener is stamped ‘MADE IN GERMANY.’ 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH! 


incurable diseases of | 


CANCERS AND TUMORS 


Cured Without Use of 
the Knife. 


There are no diseases which are so much 
| dreaded by ordinary mortals as cancers and 
|}tumors. The commencement of their treatment 
|has been many times the death warrant of the 
| patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant 
| risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode 
of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has 
made many a person shrink from the attempt to 
get rid of them until too late. How sinks’ the 
heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
they are told by their physician that the lump 
upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
the last one, two, three or more years has grown 
from a slight pimple to the size of a walnut, isa 
pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
give any diagnosis of the different varieties of 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
of the approach of this terrible disease. If you 
| have a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast 
or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
| darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, 
give it your attention at once, and don’t attempt 
}to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 
| remedies offered by your friends. Go at once to 
Dr. Solomon's Medical Institute, 75 Court Street, 
| Boston, Masa. 





| cancerous nature, you should at once have proper 
| treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 
| with an occasional exfoliation of the same, upon 
the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 

toms as above, itis something you should attend 
toatonce. Delays are dangerous. 

Tumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid 
material, generally in some gland or jorgan. All 
tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural 
functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, 
bumors or morbid materials in the blood and the 
circulating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 
where humors settle only when the blood is filled 
with more poisonous substances than can be 
carried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 
should be attended to before their growth becomes 
large. 

For over twenty years Dr. James M. Solomon 
| has made the treatment and cure of cancers with- 
out the use of the knife or caustic a study, and 
the result has been a medicine used both internally 
and externally which completely removes the 
| growth and eradicates the poison trum the system 
forever. Patients who have been pronounced 
incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 
jally invited to consult the doctor at his office 
75 Court Street, Boston, Mass. ‘The doctor wil 
also be pleased to answer any correspondence 
concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention is called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, and who 1s ready 
to answer any letters of inquiry. 

One of the most remarkable cases which has 
been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss 
Jennie Belcher of 9% G Street, South Boston. 
Miss Belcher is a young lady of excellent family, 
gocd education, and a real honest, Christian 
woman. In an interview with a reporter she 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
in a way that would lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the coctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 

“} first began to feel the rouble about two 
years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me veivy much, 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph- 
theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
weeks. The other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great pain and inconvenience. I 
consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the —< ~ at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. I was 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large 
weighing over seven pounds, and was two 

rowths, one on the right side and one on the 
heft side, and was as hard as a piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
my only chance for life, but my family was very 
much opposed to it and would not consent to it. 
oe up all treatment for some time, during 
which the tumor enlarged to double its former 
size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 
suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. solomon. He stated that I had two tumors 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 
that hehad a much better way of removing the 
growth with the use only of simple botanical 
remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself 
under his charge. The treatment was simple. 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 
_— and morning. In less than two weeks after 
taking it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; 
and the cure was accomplished without the use 
of the knife or poison in any form. In givin 
this testimonial to the public 1 do so because 
want everybody to know what Dr. Solomon can 
do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
never can express the etme I feel for the re- 
lief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 
| der the treatment of Dr. James M. Solomon. I 
|now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 
| good meals a day, when before 1 could take 
| food only in a liquid form. I now sleep well 
}and can attend to all my household duties. A 
| friend of mine asked ove of the prominent physi- 
| clans who had cxamired me, regarding this tu- 
| mor and was told by him that he did not believe 
| it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 
| had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 

as being very much syrprised, as he did not 
believe such a thing was possible. 
“JENNIE BELCHER.” 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss. 
Boston, Aug. 25,1891. Then nally appeared 
| the above-named Jennie Belcher and made oath 
| and subseribed the above statement before me. 

\ M. B. Coogax, Notary Public. 


— 











If the affection is a cancer or of a | 
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QHNSONS 
A4NODYRE 


LINIMENT 


yrelke sak OTH Ep 


Tor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL us,  ° 
Im 1810 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
Think Of it. In use for more 7 Eighty 


r Seieatin ere = 7 loads. Gene- 
ry Tr re used anc 
Eve aveler should have a bottle in his satchel. 


From i) 

Every Sufferer frm... Bhoumatiam, 
Nervous Headache, Diphtheria,Coughs,Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera-Morbus, Diarrhoea, Lameness. 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strains’ 
will find in this old Anodyne relief and speedy cure. 

Should have Johnson's 
Eve ry Mother anodyne Linimentin the 

house for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonailitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains liable to occur in any family without 
notice. Delays may cost a life. Relieves all Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 35 cts. post-paid; 6 bot- 
tles, Express paid, L. 8. Johnson & -0., Boston,Mass, 


TRY A BOTTLE 


OF MORRISON’S ENGLISH LINIMENT, 
UWNERS UF HORSES 


Jannot afford [to be without it. 


Softens Grows an [{keeps the feet in * 
| healthy condition. 
] Is a sure {cure for 
Thrush. 
] Isa never failing remedy for Sore Back, 
Neck, and Shoulders. 

If your horse has a cough you can cure it with 
this Liniment. 

For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds 
of all kinds. FULLY WARRANTED. 

Price 4 0z—25c, 16 0oz—$1.00 a bottle, full weight. 
If your druggist does not keep it, it will be sent ex- 
press prepaid to any address on receipt of price 
(or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,) by 
the proprietor, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


BATH, N. H. 


Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter & 
Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
Portland, Maine. 


Quarter Crack and 


Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 
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We are using Morrison’s English Liniment in 
our stables and find it to be all that is claimed for it 
by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
horsemen generally. 

E. MILLS & CO. 
103 and 105 Beverly St. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


mA lazgetine of Library andfStanding Desks! 
ffice and Library Furniture of cvery description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 





Mon 
FLYER, Parlor 





HBURG .”. RAILROAD 
FITC Z 
Passenger Trdins. 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘Orn A. M.. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 

Troy. 
11 8 AM. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
+ NN P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
3,00 Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Fe 0 Buffalo. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
A. M. ACCOMMODATION to 
8.00 treal. 
A.M. MONTREAL 
10.30 Cars to Montreal. 
05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
3. Vt. 
to Montreal. 
* Dally. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 
Boston, Mass. 
0 U N D highest cash price for Uld-fash- 
joned Jewelry of every kind, old goid pens; 
also, gold and silver watches, broken chains, 
rin 
that contains gold or silver, punched coins, old 
stones, diamonds from rings. etc. 
CHAS. W. HOWE, 


On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 
Albany. 
8.30 
Albany. Parlor car to Troy. 
Da 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
‘ 
n. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
AMAN WHO WILL PAY the 
, Cardrops, =. bracelets, or any article 
325 Washington St., Boston, Mase 
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16 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


APRIL 9, 1s: 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 





LADY POOR'S OINTMENT 


Is a Wonderful Soothing and Healing Preparation, 


Made from Pure Spruce Gum, Balsams, and Extracts, which are found on | 


the rugged sides and in the deep forest of the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


As this olntment contains no mineral or vegetable poison, it can be used on the 
most Delicate Skin, If you have Eczema, Salt Rheum, or any Skin Dis- 


ease, you will get relief from one application of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT, 
for it Soothes, Heals, and Cures Old Ulcers, Open Sores, Wounds of 


| 
all kinds, Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands and Lips. If Suffering from | 


Bleeding or Itching Piles one application will relieve you. TRY IT, and 
be convinced. 


If not found at druggist one box will be sent postpaid on recelpt of price, 
twenty-five cents, by the proprietors, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., 


seer 25 CENTS. BATH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


SEERSUCKER | 
GINGHAMS. 


PINK, BLUE 
AND CREAM COLOR. 


Regular 121-2 ct. Goods for This Week 
at 61-2 cts. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 











"We GHAPLIN 4 SOR on DEDHAM & ALBANY STS, 
| 


Young, Man's Nobby Footwedl.| ”°"ErGrecane 


Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 
And all the Swell Bluchers and Patent Leathers 


= DOGS, 


$3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00, and 6.00. 50 Cents. 


Our $2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 shoes can’t be equalled | | DR. EDWARD C. BECKETT, 


nthe city. Ladies’ Oxford Ties $1.00 to $3.00. 
| DR. WILBERT SOULE. 


1329 Washington Street. 
Right on the Corner of Waltham Street. —— sollted ‘ Sophaee 300 teat “oe 


| DR. DANIEL D. LEE, Attending 


Surgeons, 





THOS. O'CALLAGHAN & C0. 


CARPETS 


BARGAINS FOR THE COMING WEEK. 
SMITH’S LOWELL 


 MOQUETTE, | EX-SUPERS. 
55c. 


per yard. 

















| 95c. 


per yard. 








LOWELL, 
ENCLISH, 
BICELOW 


BRUSSELS 
9730. 


per yard. 


SANFORD'S, 
ROXBURY, 
STINSON’S i 


TAPESTRIES. 
65c. 


| per yard. 


597, 599 and GOl WASHINGTON ST, | 








ee 


New Goods. 
New Furnishinas. 
New Methods. 


We have sold the ENTIRE “KEMP” STOCK of BOOTS AND SHOES. 
bought of the Assignee Dec. 9th, 1891. 


Now we want you to come and see our newly furnished store, and the new 
goods. Nearly 4000 square feet of room devoted entirely to retailing Shoes of 


every known kind. Experienced lady,and gentlemen clerks. Everything Guaranteed. f 
ONE PRICE TO ALL, 


C. T. MOOAR SHOE CO., 


1090 and 1092 Washington Street. | 
Telephone 641 Tremont 


. Between Dover St. and Colambia Theatre : 


——— 
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WM. H. LYNCH & :CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. me 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Bry Hotels, Steamers, Boats 7 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, ete. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS. 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Small Ones to Let. 
a—@ AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER. ¢¢% 


144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


ie SN hic ssc AGRA >. 
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Easy as an Old Shoe THE 


When You First Put It On. © seam 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stoves: 


CRAWFORD SHOE. | 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 
to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts. 
45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Providence 
Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; §5$2Main "St. (Charlestown 
Disttict,) Boston, nearly oppesite PostgOflice. 








Opposite Globe Theatre, Boston. ry 








